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COCIETY of AUTHORS. — LITERARY PROPERTY, 
—The Public is urgently warned agai 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., wee the ‘personal 
ion of a friend who has ex rience of the vertiser or Paptes 
ERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


in, W.C. 
ah AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published month! 
aoe by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. EO: “s nde 


werkt SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 








Suffolk- ane. Pall Mall East, 8.W.—l0lsr nga NOW 
QPEN daily from 10 to 6. Admission, One ey n: 
‘ADAM E. PR ‘OR, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST EXHI- 

BITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from 10till 6. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








UTHORS’ CLUB.—Managing Committee: Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. (Chairman ee), The Right Hon. Lord 
Monkewell, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. H. Tedder.—Particulars as to 
qualification for Membership ma be aaakess by Gentlemen desirous 
of joinin, the Club from Mr. G. 


. TuHRING, Secretary, at the Clubhouse, 
No. 3, Whitehall Court, 8. W. 


T YPE- W RITING,.—Authors’ MSS., Plavs, 

eviews, and all Manuscript promptly and accuratel TYPE- 
WRITTEN. Terms, ld. per Folio (B mon 4 or for 5,000 word and 
over 8d. per 1,000. Special terms for Carbon Duplicates.—H. B. Fen- 
wick, ll, uxton-read? Chingford, Essex. 


ANIN STRUCTOR WANTED by the BIRMING- 
'HLETIC INSTITUTE to take charge of the INST: 5 
CLASSES, and devote the whole of his time t to the work. geamapeaen 
He must be a —_ ified Gymnast and able to Teach Fencing, Drill, 
= Exercises, Figure Running, Wand, Dumb-bell, and Club Exer- 





FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





A Smeets man, having experience with Ladies’ mtr pref d 
601. per annum and capitation fees. 
Applications, by letter als a til and ref 0 be 
sent in not later than JULY 9! 3. ADAMS, pd 


DUCATION. —Particulars as to best University 

or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home or 

Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 
requirements to R. J. Brrvor, M.A, 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


G OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 
lified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 














GPecIAL SELECT AUTUMN TOUR to PALES- 
TINE and GREECE. 


The Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of Murray’s Handbook to 
Palestine and Greece, is organizing & a Special Select Party fora TOUR 
through Palestine and Greece England in the middle of 
September next. Numbers Tinnited. n early application for par- 
ticulars necessary.—Address Rev. Hasxerr Smrru, 92, Lexham-gardens, 
W. 





A W LEcTfURE S 





LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL STUDIES are prepared to 
pce fs eo by Gentlemen wishing to deliver, in Liverpool, a 
LECTURES (wi gga 


(2) EQUIT 
(0) COMMON LAW. 

The Courses will be consecutive, extending from JANUARY to 
JUNE. Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowance for travelling 
qa _ eg to be sent in on or before July 3. 

Tue Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Board of Legal Studies, 
Law Library, Liverpool. 


Engagements. — Central Regis for Teache: 25, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. _— = ‘ 





R. JOHN BRETT, A.R.A, RECEIVES 
PAINTING PUPILS at his §TU DIO (Daisyfield, Putney Heath- 
lane, 8.W.) every WEDNESDAY. 
There is very good Sketching within half a mile of the Studio on 
Putney Heath. 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS with Technical Assist- 
ants. Students join atanytime. Advice and Instruction by Correspond- 
ence.—123, Victoria-street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

to fill up not less than Seven Resident and Five Non- 

Resident < QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable EXHI- 

BITIONS will take place in JULY NEXT.—Detailed a may 
be obtained from the Head Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminste 








HE Committee of the University Association 

of Women Teachers have gh o —— arte Woman, 

og in London, as SECRETARY ie ASSOCIA’ N, fa place ot 

Hon. Sec. resigned. Average das yoo a ‘rl hours daily. 

levy §0l.—Full particulars on a to the Hon. Sec., Miss 
C. Exper, 38, Hyde Park-gardens. 


IA ADY, efficient Shorthand Writer and Typist, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT to 8 LITERARY GENTLEMAN. 
ew timonials.—Address M. E., 12, Hazlitt-road, West Ken- 








A LADY, with experience, regular Contributor 
toa leading Review, &c., i o-, to an ENGAGEMENT on a 
ak onion e.—Address X. Y .» Chamberlain’s Library, Sloane- 


ENGLISHWOMAN, wi who has spent several years 
PoarrioN as SECRET ART AMANUENSIS, or orCOMPARION.--Address 
France, care of Bank Type-writers, 21 , Moorgate-street. 


IBRARIAN.—WANTED, for Manchester College, 
Oxford, LIBRARIAN and CLERICAL ASSISTANT (Lady or 
Gentleman) for four or five hours daily during Term. —Apply, by letter 
only, stating oon, ext experience, salary req d, and , to the 
Secrzranies, 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


RT GALLERY, MUSEUM.—National Medallist 

and Exhibi or (Arts and Crafts) desires SITUATION. First- 

tlass certificate: and references.--Address Box 5, Wheeler's Adver- 
tising Office, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


OPULAR WRITERS of FICTION wishing to 
re the pears extensive COPYRIGHTED PUBLICATION o 
able in‘th tne United States, Canada, and elsewhere, should communicate 
P. F. Coxtrer, 521, West ‘Thirteenth-street, New York City. 


























(GRANTHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from 30I. to 91. per annum, and tenable by 
Boarders for three years, will be COMPETED FOR first week in 
AUGUST. Seniors under 15; Juniors under 12.—Apply Hzap Master. 


T. MUNGOS COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


The Governors are Eee.s. to reve applications for the PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ZOO to be 3 We on or before 15th July next 
with Henry Lamonp, gee ‘93, est Regent-street, Glasgow, 
from whom p may be 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
genes OF CHEMISTRY. 
The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occw cooney the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 
ecessful Candidate will “A required to enter upon his duties on 


Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, with 
references, should be sent to the ee not later than 7th July. 
For further information apply to . N. KERR, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


The University Court of the apnea! = Fee oenageemin date! shy Am 
MONDAY, 16th July next, or some a vei Keates 
a pointment of an ADDITIONAL EXA ER in asI08 in the 
lng fora peti ager of four years from Ist October 
eld only by a Member of the General ‘Gonneil of one 
oft the Reottien | Universities. 

e Additional Examiner must Examine ALY for the jemroernagi 
nuemtaetion, (2) for Graduation in Arts, may be required to 
Brain — _ versity for the next two eats on the Joint Board of 
e Scottish Universitie: 























10 INVESTORS.—SIX TEN-POUND fully-paid 
‘BLACK and WHITE,’ LIMITED, SHARES, price 61. each. Also 
Two Founders’ Shares of 10. each.—M., 42, Lee Park, Blackheath. 


es. 
spolicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
aw _. next, sixteen — of his application (one of which 
should be signed), and sixteen copies of any monials he may desire 


to present. 
who send in testimonials must not send more than four. 





PARINERSUIP.—T0 CAPITALISTS, 


way invest at 3} per cent. Poin you can become a SLEEPING 

PARTNER with an expert MUSHROOM GROWER and PRIZE 

MEDALLIST’ who will ree one Saar of profits in a Farm just taken 

for Mushroom Growin ng for an investment of 1,2001.,and based upon 

oe experience will bring am annual income of from Mpa to 1, 2 
ni 


Ban given and 
~For particulars, by appointment only, to J. Tuavant, Tialsecoegh 
House, College-street, Chelsea, 8. 


(jREEK TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. COPIED, with 

all accents and subscripts, in clear, beautiful type. All kinds of 

English MSS. also correctly and quickly Copied.—Apply for terms to 
. Manian ManrsHatt, 33, Trinity-street, Cambridge. 











YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio, 
Customers please note e —Miss Grappine, 23, 
Lansdowne-gardens, 8. Lambeth, 5 Sate oa 243, South Lambeth-road. 


VY PE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 

on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remin, 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from £8. MS. opied 
with accuracy and des: es pera rates. Highest references. I 
trated Catalogue free.—N. Manager, National Type-Writer 
Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane, ies (Holborn ‘end ). 








Particulars of remuneration on a ery 
TAYLOR, Sec. Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 8th J une, 10 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, PETES OOS, 
CTORIA UNIV. ERSITY 
neoven CHAIR OF aa 

The Council invite applications for a PROFESSORSHIP of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Fixed endowment, 375/. per annum, with share of Fees 
from Students and other emoluments. 

The Professor will conduct Architecture Classes ba the College, and 
will likewise act as Director upon the ging Board 
appo! -"- to conduct the newly constituted 

OOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS 
for the cor of Li aaees — from funds set apart for Technical 
and Commercial Instru: 

The ht eereete ial <3 ‘for five years, — Sooo Professor will be 











pyar awe le. wi lodged with the 
Registrar by or before JULY 25. 

‘or further details apply to the Reoisrnar, University College, 
Liverpool. 





]{AMPDEN HOUSE RESIDENTIAL CLUB, 
Pheenix-street, London, N.W., 
Two minutes from Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross. 200 Bed- 
rooms from 7s. 6d. to 13s. per week. Pubiic Dining, rat a Smoking, 
and Billiard Rooms. Gymnasium and Tennis. Good Cuisine. Moderate 
tariff. Suitable for Students Preparing for 
Apply to Generar Secrgrary for Prospectus. 





SCHOOL of MODERN ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


Founded by the Imperial Institute in union with University 
College and King’s College, London. 

The OUSELEY SCHOLARSHIPS of 1894, each of 50/. per annum for 
Two Years, will be awarded, should sufficient merit be shown, the First 
for proficiency in HINDUSTANI, the oe for proficiency in PER- 
SIAN, and the Third for proficiency in CHINESE. 

The Examination will take place during the FIRST WEEK a JULY, 
1894. Competitors must give notice on or before July 1 n 
rticulars may be obtained at the Offices of the imperial “Institute, 


ondon, 8. W. 
F. A. ABEL, Secretary and Director. 








t MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8 

Insert Advertisements in abl Papers, Magazines, &c., at . a lowest 

possible aay ay terms rag "Tastitutions, Schools, Publishers, 











HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agency. A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Pablishers. ” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by — only.—Address the 
Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, West: 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 





. Proposed 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. SS. pl 
with Publishers. Transfers a ee Twenty-five years’ 
ractical experience in all kinds of Publishing and k Produ 
Ronsultation free. eo and testimonials from Leading Authors on 


application to Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 

he by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacer, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


picruRs REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with pg oes age ye — aon treatment, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


Ts AUTOTY?S COMPANY 


has the honour to the F 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British Museum, and 
accompanied by Descriptive Text by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, is,” says 
Professor arabe “@ fair rly an ve survey of the 
several — of Diirer’s ne activity asa draughtsman and sketcher 
during al periods of his 
The Volume is a rhe, “Halt: morocco, Plates Linen-Guarded and 

Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE - ART CATALOGUE Pes Edition), of 
184 pages, with i Photo- 
graphs of notable Autotypes. " Post free, ls. 

“ Autotype: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 
New Pamphlet, free on appli 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxford-street, London. 





























Catalogues. 


L LiIs§8s & en we tee 6 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Beris *& #84 Y 


Now ready, 
A GENERAL CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS and MSS., in 1 vol. 8vo. with 15 Illustrations of fine Bind- 
ings, &c., cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 

This Catalogue comprises nearly 5,000 Entries, arranged under Sub- 
jeets, and provided with an ample Index. 

“Their establishment at 29, New Bond-street and their varied and 
well-arranged stock = Bane new things ; and their Catalogue should be 
not only a handbook to , but an aide-mé: e to the student. 
To the would-be bibliographer, remote from literary centres, and seek- 
ing vaguely for trustworthy authorities, we can conceive that it might 
seeve saa liberal ral education.”—Saturda y Review, May 19, Se ay 

“It is one of the best English Catalogues we have see: 

lanchester Guardian, June 12, 1894. 


29, New Bond-strest, London, W. 





EY: 
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FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
rrespa ggU near 
DULAU & CO. 87, SOHO-SQUARE. 


ATALOGUE of MODERN SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS, containing many scarce and interesting items, now ready. 

—Send address to J. S. Easres (late R. A. Evererr), 67, Great Queen- 
street, Holborn, W.C. 


Sock OO -L 








P BIZ SE SE. 





A New Edition of his CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS, Corrected to 
Date, with Alphabetical and Classified Index, can be had, post free, on 


application to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


Educational Publisher and Bookseller, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, London, S.W. 


ONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, and 
OUT-OF-THE WAY BOOKS, sent free on demand.—G. LeMaLtizr, 
Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


B OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class ee BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 
PORTRAITS free to fecereatryr ie 
Specialities : Americana—Ant rian— Dramatic—Early 
Printed—First Editions 5 of Anabies and = Writers, Cruikshank, 
Leech, itso Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 
somely-Bound Bo: 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 














AST ANGLIAN SECOND-HAND_ BOOK | 


CIRCULAR. No. 9, Angling, Fine Arts, Sporti ng. Topography 
(chiefly Norfolk), Curious Tracts. No. 10, Gould’s Birds of Great 
Britain, Waverley Novels, aes Editions, Rare Elzevirs, Mémoires De 
Abrantes, Facetia, &c. Post 

Mironntong & Sons, Norwich. 


yu EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
paged ee Re mee Ry Lever, (Ainsworth ; Books illus 
largest y 4B es Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 














Wauskn T. Srancrn, 27, New Oxfordstrect London. W.0. 
GURPLUS 
LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 


(76 pages) sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIS- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, W.C., 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


IBER STUDIORUM.— WANTED to PUR- 

4 CHASE, the following ETCHINGS: Straw Yard; Bridge and 

oats ; Norham ; Raglan; Ville de Thun; Arveron; Twickenham ; 

Sonneville, East Gate, Winchelsea ; Interior of a Church. —Particulars, 
with lowest price, to Wm. Warp, 2, Chureh-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


FoR SALE, PROOF PICTURE by FRITH. 
Subject, ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ Art Union of London, 
1855.—Address Miss Harris, 25, George-street, Warminster. 


[)ICTIONNAIRE LAROUSSE FOR SALE. Well 
bound, with the Two Supplements. =e in 17 vols. (Pub. 
Price 15!.—X., 5, Edgware-road. 











at 750 francs.) 








RITISH MUSEU M.— ASSYRIAN SCULP- 
TURES. rib, Assurbani I, and his Queen. 
Also reduced segrewr np of i unique and beautiful «‘Garden Scene,” 
Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled from the famous 
Nineveh Sculptures, and made in porcelain (parian). 
“Interesting and faithful reproductions. ”— Atheneum, October 7, 1893. 
Deseriptive Prospectus on application to ALFRED JaRvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher), 43, Willes-road, London, N. W. 


THe AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 


on, 
Contains hairless r, over which the pen *% 8 with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence eye A per dozen, ruled ty a os 


O PUBLISHERS.—Migration of the trade to 
the West-End.— Capital SHOPS, with Daylight Basements, TO 
LET in the immediate vicinity of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., and the Pall Mall Gazette. Rents from 601. 
Apply to ARTHUR Gnov om F.S.1, Estate Agent, &c., 25, Cecil-cuurt, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C 


O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect rden on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet ; < view of open countr: ; facilities for keeping boat; speaki 
tube and gas throughout; blin s. Rent, for a term, 50l.—Apply O., mer a 
Hammersmith-terrece , W. 

















UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 


comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from S8.E. Rail- 


Sales by Auction 


Old English Silver Plate, the Property of the late W. TUR- 
 seicortg Be om and Silver and Silver yilt Plate from other 
Private Sou 


ESSRS. “CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

= eb give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 

June 25, at 1 o’clock reget h a@ small an oe of OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER. the Property of WILLIAM TURQUAND, oe , la 

of Norfolk-street, Park-lane, ory ees a helmet-shaped Jug ‘with 

Strap Ornament—a finel nee wl and Cover—Sets of Vases — 

Table Candlesticks—a Cylindrical Caster—Soup and Sauce Turee 

Meat masperete ere py and Coffee Services, chiefly 

of the early Geo: riod—and a few Pieces of naa a and other 

Foreign Silver, et a Set of Four Busts of C) 











The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Hall, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL b: 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's y on PRIDAt 
July 6, at 1 o'clock ok (by order of the Trustees), ILLUMI MINATED MANY? 
SCRIPTS, comprising a Book of Hours, executed for Eleonora, 
of Urbino, by Giulio Clovia—Latin Bible, executed for Philip le 
Se eee ee ROR 
mother 0! en r aul ni fil 
—Hours of Victoria Farni chi hese of Urbino—s ewer 
Hal Aether pera a ably sig Quatuor ae 4e 8 ram MS. of the 





ntury, Otho . eXecut 
the Clifford family, thirteenth century,  @e.— /and King esse va 
own Prayer k, printed on vellum, with ges vautogra Sn \ ineort ions 
and MS. notes, and autogra) h_ inscription: f Ed VL, 


iterwards Queen Mary), Catherine Parr, and her se: 
pre ft of Sudeley. cond husband, 





‘hildre: 

the Seasons ; also OLD GLISH and FOREIGN eee eT TLVERS 
GILT PLATE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, comprising Cups, 
Tankards, Casters, &c., of the time of Queen Elizabeth, the Common- 
wealth, James m.. William IL, and Queen Anne —a Salver by 
ly Georgian period—and 


Claret Jugs, &c fae Gat ge Butter Cu 
Ewer and Dish—Set of Tab! erage 8, Beakers, and other Pieces of 
Foreign Silver-gilt ; org) ee “how inglish Apostle and Seal Top Spoons—a 
Seay Tankard, temp. Charles II.—a beautiful Epergne—an Old Irish 
Potato Bowl, and saeee Decorative and useful Silver Piate from various 
Private Sources. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The ADRIAN HOPE Collection, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfully give notice that sped will SELL by AUCTION, 
ng-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
LECTION of PICTURES formed by the late 





at their Great Rooms, 
June 30, the renowned ir 














way, close to Mount Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor- 
Tunbridge Wells. P , 42, Upper Grosyenor-road, 


ADRIAN HOP! E, Esq. mprises 58 masterpieces of the greatest 
painters of the old ‘Batch’ and | lemisb Schools in the finest possible 
condition, most of which are described in Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 
selected with great taste and judgment from the most celebrated collec: 
tions dispersed prior to 1860 ; also some important works of the French, 
Italian, as Spanish Schoois, and a few choice works of the Modern 


Belgian ool. 

May be publicly viewed three days preceding. 
NOTICE. 

CATALOGUES of the ADRIAN HOPE joltg ta Mbagl illustrated with 
64 Photographs, NOW READY, price One Guinea, by 2 ee “~~ 
extra, at the Offices of Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. 

Beautiful Jewels (sold by order of the Trustees of the _—— 
Museum) ; Jewels, the Property of a Lady o, A Rank ; and Old 
English Silver Plate of the late W. FULLER, Esq. » and 
others. 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

seg give a. that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-sti St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 

July 3, at 1 o'clock  ereckesiy, be beautiful JEWELS (sold by order of the 

Trustees of the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle), including a fine 

Eme and Brilliant ce r of Earrings—a Ruby and 

Brilliant Necklace and = ings—a Sapphire and Brilliant 

Brooch and r of it ot 3 a Ring with a large Emerald and 

Brilliants. A small CASKET of JEWELS, the inthe eed ofa LADY = 

tg) compr rising and Rings se 


Pearle &c. JEWELS: the 
Froperty cravat ‘com 











rete a Sted formed of ten rows 
ris—a Collet Brillian rilliant Cross—pair of =e 
Stone Brilliant Earrings—an — oy Gasca Rings, and Pins set 
with Brilliants, Turquoises, &c.—a Gold Hoop Bracelet with thirty-six 
fine Brilliants—an O ecklace and other Jewels—old French Gold 
Boxes, Miniatures, atches, and other Ubjects of Verti. Also old 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, spe a i | gg sold by oe 


of the Executors of lh depics 

range, ~ Pnoy other private sources, including 
a set of Three Tea Caddies ins Silver-mounted Tortoiseshell Casket, a 
Tankard, and set of Casters p. Queen Anne—old English Seal Top 
— Rat-tailed Spoons and Table Candlesticks, Waiters, Salvers, Cups, 





Baskets, Forks and Spoons, &c. 


A Bays of the Faience de St. Porchaire, from the Collection 
the late JOHN MALCOLM, Esq., of Poltalloch, Majolica, 
timages Enamels, and numerous other Sixteenth Century 

Otjects from various Collections, 
& WOODS 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL 7 AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- —— HURSDA 
July 5, at 1 o’clock Spe a BIBERON the "FATENCE de er 
PORCHAIRE, from the COLLECTION of the late JOHN MALCOLM, 
Esq., of Poltalloch, Majolica, Limoges and 
other Sixteenth Centu objects from various Collections ; fine Urbino 
and Gubbio Dishes, Limoges Enamels, and other Sixteenth gmege! 
Objects of Art, the Property of W. J. GOODE, Esq., 
Tudor House, Ham ; interesting Historical Miniature Rontendee 
by Isaac and Peter Oliver, Hilliard, 8. Coo r,and others, by order of 
the Executors of the Mr. JOHN WATSON, of Oxford-street ; a small 
Collection of Sixteenth Centur: Serer. of Art and Miniatures, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Enamels and other Sixteenth 
Century Art Objects, a large Gold Me lion of — Mary and Philip, 
old Sévres Dessert set moe — ae a nted with flowers and 
fruits, the Lage of th RO, paged of 200 
ep a fine old Sevres V Vase, gros bleu ground, painted with figures by 
in, the Property of a NOBLEMAN ; aaa other capital uae of 
old Sévres Porcelain from Private Sources; a set of five old Chelsea 
Vases, each painted with figures in nthe style of Angelica Kauffman, the 
a rty ofa LADY ; afine Pair of Old Nankin Vases and Covers, with 
allions on powdered blue ee a noren high, and a set of three 
old Japan Vases and Covers, and Beakers of unusual importance, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN; spar of Panels of Old Brussels 
Tapestry, with subjects illustrating the story of Cephalus and Procris, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN; a set of << ee of the same, 
illustrating the story of Meleage: r and Atalan C. de Wael, the 
Property of aGENTLEMAN ; ‘oma other Soponey ». Fabrics. 


A Small Collection of Objects of Art, the Property of the late 
Lady EASTLAKE, tinted 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSTON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL od AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. Jame’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
July 5, at 1 o'clock’ eee fis a small COLLECTION. of OBJECTS of 
ART, the Property of Lady EASTLAKE, deceased, including a Della 
Robbia Plaque with the Madonna and Infant Christ, and a Circular 
Faience Plaque t by Ghiberti. 


The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Hall, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-equare, on FR. 
July 6, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Trustees), a FURTHER 
PORTION of the FOUNTAINE HEIRLOOMS, removed from Narford 
Hall, Norfolk, comprising old Nankin Vases, ers, Bowls, and cther 
Porcelain—Carvings in Ivory—Miniatures—old French and Italian 
Bronzes—Furniture, &c., including a fine Urbino Ware Plate with 
subject from Virgil by Fra Xan’ nto—Antique and Cinque Cento Rings 
i The elegy include Queen Elizabeth and Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, by Hilliard—the Duke of York, afterwards 
Charles L., by I. Oliver Richard Cromwel!, by S. Cooper—and others 
by J Flatman and P. Oliver, &c.—old Dresden and other Roxes— 
Carvings in Ivory—old Italian Bronzes—Indian Arms—a Pair of Louis 
XIV. Black Boulle Caskets—an Oblong Table with Slabs of old French 

















The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Hall, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectful ive notice that they will SELL b 

their Grea’ Sgr te -street, St. Tues e8’8-square. cn BATONS = 

rec! re (by order of the Trustees), PICTURK 

FOU COLLECTION, removed from 

Narford Hall, Norfolk, chiefly ieee by Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE 


in the ear] of the last ape comprising the following important 
Works :— Choice of Paris an Hines Stolen by the Nymphs, by 
W. Etty, R.A.—The First Earl of Po nd, by H.R ud—Philip Ii. of 


. Etty, R. z 
Spain and Portrait of Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, by Sir A. 
More, and other Historical Portraits—The Lake of Haarlem, Fish: 
en out for the return of their Boats, and a hy = on the Brill River, 
ne works of J. Ruysdael—The Prodigal S by P. Rubens— 
Portrait of a Man, by Vand: Hale Lady ina Rich Dress, by Rembrandt 
—Two Heads of Boys, by Hals—The af, Poel by D. —— 7 ) 





Examples of - Sarge. Franck: 
‘Wouvermans, Macque erade Scene Wane ool 9 Three 
pole hs, by —— The Italian Pic' cores Inelade Tl Diamante—Venus 


tealing Cupid’s Bow, by Guido, — celebrated Picture from the Duke 
of Mantua’s: collection, e' ved by Longhi—Portrait ae 2 Man, by A. 
of 





da Messina—The Dogana, Venice, by Guardi—and Exampl 
P. Bordone Domenichino Schidene 
C. Dolce Palma Vecchio G. B. Tiepolo 
3 G. Romano Tintoretto. 
8. Conca 
Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Van Dyck, 
and others. 


MM ESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
a yal give notice that they will —_ by AUCTION, at 
aos Great Rooms, King-street, St. ee ‘s-square, 3 
na 7, atl o'clock, the Peeing 
K, engraved by Jacobi and S. W. Tey nolds, from the family tor 
whom it was nted; alsoa “fine whoie-len rait of Miss Whit- 
bread, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. and a whole-length Portrait of Robert 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsa pay ‘an Dyck, from the Collection of the late 
Mrs. BRIGHT, of 8 8 House, Tring. Also other beautiful Portraits 
— Sir J. ; Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Sir P. Lely, received 
rom Ireland. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated Portrait of Lady Bett: 
Delmé and Children, pgs , 
& WOODS 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON 
pospenany give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

wend Great Rooms, King-street, St. Fareed ‘s-square, on SATURDAY, 

July 7, ~ 1 orclock precisely, the lebrated PO: 

BEITY D: ELME, nted by Sir TOSHUA REYNOLDS in 1777, so well 

known from the ving by Valentine Green and 8S. W. Reynolds, 

rect from the Family for whom it was painted. 

— Picture is one of the best preserved of the great Painter's 

works. 








Oriental ~~ of Art, Porcelain, and gy gag Furniture 
the late W. J. GOODE, Esq. 


ESSRS. ‘CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Grea yo Day, att St. James’ ———. on WEDNESD. AY, 
July 11, and Followin war’ at 1 o'clock & sely, the valuable COL- 
LECTION of ORIE ae gees ‘LAIN, and 
DECORATIVE SURNITURE ort W. J. goou ap , late 
Tudor House, Ham 5 Synge a large =A ice Collection of 
Chinese Carvings in Jade, stal, Agate, Lapis Lazuli, and other 
hard materials—numerous 8 saan of Chinese Crackle Porcelain in 
reat eerie of form and colour—old — and Enamelled Chinese 
reelain—Japanese Hronzes and er gh a Be Cloisonné 
Enamels—Miniatures—and a variety of Ceher Objects of A’ 
tive Furniture, including a Cabinet exhibited at the KK Exbivition, 
1867, also a Figure of Psyche in Statuary Marble by Botticelli. 
Collection of Chinese Carvings in Jade and Rock Crystal, and 
Enamelled Chinese Porcelain, the Property of a Gentleman, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfully give notice that they will — by ieee at 
their ouewe w Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-equa! mn THU: RSDAY, 
July 12, at 1 oclock, a choice COLLECTION of CHINESE CARVINGS 
in Jade and Roc stal, and a Few Specimens of Rare nese 
Enamelled Geeeciein, many of which were obtained from the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 








Important i, the Property of Her — CAROLINE, 
DUCHESS Pf MONTREOS. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-equare, on SATUR RDAY, 
July 14, at 1 o'clock cnet a highly oe tt COLLECTION of PIC- 

TURES, the Property of Her Grace OLINE, DUCHESS of MON- 
TROSE’ includ ang Corea Sno * fine Works of Sir Joshua aol viz., _ 
Smyth and her Children, Lady Gertrude Fitz, yivis, Mrs 
oad (whole length), Mrs. Pownall, Nelly O'Brien, The trawberry 
Girl, A Girl with a several of which are engraved—fine Portraits 
of Madame Le ira and Mrs. Fischer, by T. Gainsborough, R.A.—Lady 
yg oe as e, Lady Hamilton asthe Magdalene, and Mrs. Moody, 
G. homney——bire- "Burrell, by J. Hoppner, Kk. A.—Helen on the W: 
Troy, a grand eee "Work by Sir F. Leighton, R.A.—A New- 
fomndicaa Dog and Rabbit, an Engraved Work of Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
—and highly important examples of 


af ee R.A. T. Faed, R.A. G. Morland 

W. Cooke, R.A. H. Howard, R.A. W. Muller 
T 8. Cooper. R.A. F. R. Lee, R.A. G. Vincent. 
F. Goodall, R.A. J. F. Lewis, R.A. 





About 1,000 Volumes of Books, being the Remaining Portion o 
a ee in fine condition, the Property of a Gentleman, 
deceas 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 73, New Bond-street, 
on TUESDAY, June 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, a LIBRARY of about 
1.000 VOLU MES, in a fine state of preservation, including Audubon’s 
Birds of America, ae Paper, 3 vols. —Gould’s Humming and Birds of 
Asia—Elliot’s Birds of Paradise—Couch’s British Fishes (4)—Lowe's 
Ferns (8)—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice (3) and Modern Painters (5)— 
Eyton’s Shropshire (12)—Liber Studiorum—Galerie de Florence (4)—Le 
Temple de Guide—Chronicles of Hall, Fabyan, Monstrelet, Froissart, 
and other Early nted an ree Works—Smith's Dictionaries— 
Scott's ayes (4s)—Froude’ ‘8 England—Motley" ‘2s Works—Pepys’s Diary 
(6)—and F +h, German, and English Literature. 





Marqueterie, by David de Luneville—a fine Italian Cabinet of Ebony— 
the celebrated Strawberry Hill Cabinet designed eter acy ™ alpole— 
the Seasons, a Set of Four fine Marble Busts by F. Girard 





May be rect the Saturday and Monday preceding the Sale, and 
Catalogues had of the AvcrionzERs, 73, New Bond-street, W. 
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Miscellaneous Books ; Selection from an old County Library, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, a ae W.C., on TUESDA 

and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
oy on Hume's England, 16 vols.—Picart’s Reli- 
r, 6 vols.—Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 

a 3 vols. e Dupdaie’s Coventree. 1765—Camden Society 
resque Europe, 6 vols.—Wilson’s Palestine, 4 vols. —Mili 
and aio ‘Tindia, 9 vols.—Scott’s Works, 98 vols.—Lytton’s Novels, 
32 vols.—Lever’s Novels, 9 vols.—Disraeli’s Works, 19 vols.—Walpole’s 
Letters, 19 vols.—Annual Register, 124 vols.; to which is added a 
Library—small Stock of Stationery—Coloured Caricatures — 


, = , &e. 
prints—Maps To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








‘aluable Law Books, including the Library of a Solicitor, 
eee: Mahogany Bookcases and Praked’ Fortrete of 
eminent Jurists. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by lb Sarl 
at their tag 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

atlo'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, pag | 

complete to 1891, 231 vols. ~another Series, 188: 

Times Reports, 1859 to 1892, 65 vols.—Law Journal, 1837 to 1890, 147 vols. 

—Series of Jurist Arce Justice re the Peace—Reports in Equity and 
Common Law and many recent Practical Works—. = Répertoire 

Gonisprudence, 27 vols.—Trials for Adultery, 7 vols. —Hargrave’s State 

‘Trials, 11 > —and a capital series of the old Folio ag ee 

Mahogany 8 ed Bookcases—Portraits of eminent Jurists, framed and 

glazed, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

age’ Red moe Pree <4 Leicester-square, W.C., on TUES- 

DAY, Jun tes past l'o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION 

of MUSICAL PO NSTRUMENTS" comprising Grand and Cottage Piano- 

Broadwood, Cramer, Kussel, Blankenstein, &c.—Harmoniums 

ht, apd others—a Three-Manual Organ by 

mn & Hamlin—Old ae Italian, and other Violins, Violas, ane 
Vioioneellos —Brass and Wood Wind instruments by sey 

Courtois, Buffet, Latieur—a small Collection of Antique Indian, Italian’ 

and other Instruments ; also about 100 American Banjos (New), and a 

few Lots of Modern M 

Catalogues “— be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS, JF UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, ae at their House, ry Leicester-square, W.C., 
FRIDAY, June 29, at ten minutes ohio o'clock precisely, a COLL EC. 
TION of ‘ANTIQUE FURNITUR) China, Glass, Plate, Heete 4 
Coins, and other Miscellaneous ‘Effects, the Property of 
WINNALL, Esq., and others. 

Catalogues in preparation. 


y Me cuadre,, Wainw 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Pictures. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTI a at their House, a, Pagers alae ip W.C., on 
MONDAY, Jul cay and eps Re Be Bo t ten minutes - eee 3 "clock 


y, ble D and MOD: 
NGS, both gt vot | eee 
ATER-COLOUR 


WA NGS, and 
of the late THOMAS A: ASTLES oa. Re 8. and F.8.A., formerly Deputy 


Eesoer ote the Records in the Tower of London, A. B. WINNALL, 
= Catalogues in preparation. 
Books from the Libraries of Sir JAMES HAY LANGHAM, 
Bart., A. B. WiNNALL, Esq., and others. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMSON will SELL 





AUCTION, at their House, 47, “eager pi ms on 
WEDN' Day, July '4, and Two Followin Daye, st ten minute past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTIO: of BOOKS from the LIBRAR 
of Sir JAMES HAY LANGHAM, pK, A. WINNALL, Eeq., and 


others, coupeising Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols. uncut—Brough’s 
Life m Original Parts—Arnold’s Strayea Reveller, 
idsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated 

e ‘s Tom Jones, Plates by Rowlandson—Moules 

|. Hl Counties Delineated, with beter of oa Ete apis 

land and Wales, 2 vols. merocco—Go +hings—Shake- 

ba r sees, ile ‘Sruitshank, Leech Phis,& , ban First Edition 

—Books Tilustrated by o oraikshank, Leech 2, &0.—B jong Series of 

French Works on A 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on es of two stamps. 











40, MAIDA VALE.—Paintings, Ivoriés, Triptychs, §c. 


MESSRS. FLOOD having sold the Residence, 
will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on July 4 and 5, at 
2 o'clock precisely, the valuable FURNITURE and EFFECTS, including 
capital Oil Paintings and Water Colours by and after good Artists, 
choice Ivories, the Four Seasons, &c , rare Triptychs, Curios, &c. 

Private view Monday prior. Catalogues of the AvctionzErs, 8, West- 
bourne-grove, W. 


A Selected Portion of the Library of JOSEPH CRAWHALL, 





Mri sei SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will eng by alge "at their House, ag 13, Wellington- 
reet, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, June 23, at 1 o'clock precisel 
a SELECTED PORTION of the LIBRARY of JOSEPH CRAV WHALL, 
Esq., the intimate friend of the late harles 8. Keene, and Executor of 
the late Miss Bewick, on numerous sadie on Angling, many 
‘5’ 


May be aaa Catalogues may ey had. 


A Selected Portion of the Collection of China of Dr. HORTON, 
of Drayton Park, Highbury. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ptt 8 at their House, No. 13, ae tae 
—— Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 25, and Following Day, 

1 o'clock prec’ isely, a SELECTED PORTION of the COLLECTION ot 
CHINA of Dr HORTON, of Drayton Park, Highbury, comprisin; 
extensive series of Chelsea Figures, Groups, Vases, and Plates— 
— Cups, Saucers, Teapots, and Dishes—Bow Figures—Derby and 

rby Vases—Specimens of the Bristol, Lowestoft, Swansea, 
and foes English factories—Staffordshire Pottery—Oriental Bottles in 
purple, liver, apple-green, and other colours—Battersea Enamel Boxes— 
and a few Examples of the principal Continental factories. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Early British as OTT the Property of the late HUM- 
PHREY WICKH. a. Egyptian Antiquities, the 
Property of the late aLask LL W. PEACE, Esq., §c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
B '. will SELL by ghee at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 29, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
various OBJECTS of ANTIQUITY, comprising the British, Romano- 
British, Anglo-Saxon, and other Antiquities, discovered at Strood by 
the late HUMPHREY WICKHAM, ., and which includes two very 
remarkable Celtic Bronze- worker's Hoards—Eg Eeyptian Antiquities in 
bronze, stone, glazed ware, — including the Collection formed by the 
late MASKELL W. PE Esq., solicitor, of Wigan; ‘Tanagra 
Statuettes, Greek Bronze, itrror and Vases, the Property of GEORGE 
DENNIS, Esq., C.M.G., lately H.B.M.’'s Consul at Smyrna—Antique 
Gold Ornaments, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. 








for. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Books from various Libraries. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 27 and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, various LIBRARIES, comprising Works on the 
Fine Arts, English Poetry, Classics, Travels—Johnson and Steevens’s 
Shakespeare, iNlustrated—La La Fontaine’s Fables, illustrated by Oudry— 
an Illustrated Bible—Works by J. toes Faggian illustrated by Bewick 
—Early Editions of Moli¢tre—Roman de Jourdain de Blaves, MS. 
Fifteenth Century—Plutarche, MS. Sixteenth Century—American Maps, 
a Bibliography—Blake’s Book of Job—and Works of general 
intere 


‘ae be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had. 


The valuable a foes by the late Sir JOSEPH 
LEY, Bart. 


MESSRS. SoTHt EBY. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 2, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock recisely, the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late Sir 
JOSEPH WLEY, Bart., eRe he Series of the splendid Ornitho- 
logical Publications ‘of John Gould, all handsomely bound in morocco, 
and other important Works on Natural History—the First Editions of 

ton’s Comus, Lycidas, Poems, and Paradise Lost and Regained—the 
Second and Third Folio ustrated Books— 
Works relating to the Drama, and nine Sere of iter Por- 








The exceedingly fine and valuable Collection of English Coins 
Sormed by the late HENRY WEBB, Esq.—First Portion. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU CLION at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Jul y' 
at 1 o'clock recisely, the FIRST PORTION of the extremely fine ai Se 
valuable COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS in Gold and Silver formed 
by the late HENRY WEBB, Esq., of Redstone Manor House, Redhill, 
ranging from the Conquest to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues ma; 

on receipt of eight stampe. “j — = 


The valuable and extensive Library of HOWEL WILLS, Esq., 
of Florence. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 11, and Five Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable, extensive, and vari 
LIBRARY of ANCIENT MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS formed by 
HOWEL WILLS, Esq., of Florence, comprising a number of 
viaries, Missals, Offices, Hours, Antiphonarii, Bibles, Psalters, and 
other Ancient MS. Service Books, on vellum, many finely Illuminated, 
some executed for famous personages—MS. Texts of the Classics, &c., 
of the Fifteenth Century—a number of Hora and other Books printed 
upon Vellum—Editiones Principes and other Productions of the Fif- 
teenth Century Printers—Rare Books in splendid old bindings, with 
arms of famous Collectors-—large Books of Engravings and Galleries. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by pot 
on receipt of six stamps. 








; TUESDAY NEXT. 
Valuable Collection of Natural History Specimens. 
AR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, ae vg Covent- Pace gg on 
TUESDAY NEXT, June 26, at oe isely, a fine 
COLLECTION of RARE BU TTERE ULES oe OrNDYAS in apleadia 
condition—a Collection of British Coleoptera—Deer Heads set up on 
Shields—Birds in Cases—Animal Skins—Shells and Fish from Japan— 
Minerals, Corals, &c; also a small Library of Works on Natural His- 
tory and other Subjects—Bookcases. 
wy view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Ff ‘RIDA Y NE} ¥ T.— Valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at a Great Rooms, 38, King - street, Covent - garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 29, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, comprising Cameras in many sizes, Lenses, 
Stands, Presses, Tents, Plates, and other accessories ; also Microsco 
Objeetives—a very extensive Collection of Micro’ Slides—Electricai 
Apparatus—Lanterns and Slides—Telescopes—Opera Glasses, &c. 

‘ oo view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

ad. 





MONDAY, July 2. 
Valuable Collection of Pictures, Old Books, China, 
Curiosities, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Cov rden, on MON. 

DAY, July 2, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, tecovehel le CO SLLECT 10N 

of PICTURES, ETCHINGS, OLD BOOKS, CHINA, CURIOSITIES, &c., 

formed by the Rev. DE KEWER WILLIAMS; also a COLLECTION 

ce hich dp ooh COLOURS and OIL PAINTINGS, principally by well- 

nown 

On view the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 

logues 8 had. 


MON DA ¥, July 9 —Periodical Sporting Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his pes eae = = Covent-garden, on MONDA 

July 9, at on ock sely, a COLLECTION of OLD 
SPORT ING’ PRIN TS, “ NGRAV INGS. PICTURES, &c.—superb extra 
illustrated old Sporting Books—Sportin Curiosities—Guns and 
—Revolvers—Pistols—Swords—Native Weapons—a quantity of Fishing 
Tackle, &c. 

On view the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 

N.B.—Entries can be received for this Sale till the 30th inst. 





traits—Standard Works in English an 
bindings—Books with Portraits, &c. 

May be viewed two days peice. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





BY PROF. LE NEVE FOSTER, F.R.S. 
Published this day, with Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations, price 34s. 


ORE AND STONE MINING (A Text-Book of). 


By C, LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines, and Professor of Mining at the Royal 
College of Science, London, with which is incorporated the Royal School of Mines. 


General Contents :—Introduction—Mode of Occurrence of Minerals—Prospecting—Boring—Breaking Ground—Support- 


ing Excavations—Exploitation—Haulage or Transport—Hoisting or Winding—Drainage— 
Ascent —Deesding—Prinelples of Himployment of f Mining poy —pmmmae affecting Mines and Quarries—Condition 
Full 


and 


entilation—Lighting—Descent 





of the Miner—Accidents. 


Pr 


PP 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., LIMITED, Exeter-street, Strand. 


Exchange Rooms, New-street, Birmingham. 


Me. MYERS has received instructions to SELL 
by AUCTION (absolutely without reserve) on Mh es Y and 
WEDNESDAY, July 10 and 11, the whole of the grand COLLECTION 
of OLD ENGLISH CHINA, formed by the late JOSIAH SPODE. of 
Hawkes-yard, near Rugeley, te of Specimens of Chelsea, Bow, 
Plymouth, Worcester, Spode, Bristol, Nantgarw, Swansea, &c. 

Full particulars of the pe beeen 1, Union-passage, Birmingham. 


S4 LE of rare Antique Shropshire and Sporting 
Prints—rare and valuable Collection ~ Coins—Service of Pewter 
ks—a _ Rie ar by an Old 





Plate with Shropshire and other Hall 
Master—and some rare and scarce Books, h 
—High Life in London, &c.—Messrs. RA WAT BRIDGE & OWEN 
have much pleasure in calling attention to this valuable and unique 
COLLECTION, which they will SELL in their AUCTION-ROOM, 
SHREWSBURY, on WEDNESDAY, July 4. Catalogues ready. 











Reeser des VENTES publiques et cata- 
thes Stage de Livres, Autographes, Gravures, Estampes, Tableaux, 
chaque semaine (dans la saison ).—Tous les ans: 

INDEX ‘DESCRIP IF ALPHABETIQUE des mémes articles. Prix 
36 francs par an.—S'adresser & M. Pirrre Davzz, 

Editeur du ‘Réeper tvire des Ventes, 24, oulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
HENRY SMITH, M.P. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Part., M.P., 


Author of ‘ Meridiana,’ ‘Scottish Land Names,’ &c. 


With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





N OTES and QUERIES. 


Contents, JUNE 23. 

NOTES :—Danteiana—Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots—Burning 
the Clavie—Village Superstitions—Ap; reciation of Chaucer—Quakers 
and teeny tees Bess’s Pocket Pistol — Tricycle — ‘‘ Banagher 
Sand "—‘‘ Getaboutable "—Anthony Pig—Mothers’ Maiden Names— 
Sackbashamahinn Roads—“ Mending” or ‘“‘ Ending.” 

QUERIES:—T. Noel — ‘Cambridge Chronicle’ — English Prosody— 
Mansion House—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens—W. Waller— 
BRronté Society—The Mace — Portrait—St. wo Match Coat— 
‘Groves of Blarney ’—‘‘ Take two cows, Taffy”—Proof-sheets of 
Boswell’s ‘Life ’'—‘ Venice Preserved ’—Passage in Victor Hugo— 
Hertzen—Church of the Virgin and St. Lawrence—Explanation of 
Phrase’ 

REPLIES: ie Anstey Hat”—‘ Liberal”—Comet Queries—Inscriptions 
to Dogs—‘ Mutual Friend”—Old Paper-makers—“ Niveling”"—Bar- 
nards of Knowstrop—Koyal Literary Fund—U as a Capital r— 
Lion of Scotland—Ballad Wanted—Philology—Double Sense—Beans 
—Macaronic Latin—Kyves Family—‘‘ Heart of Midlothian ’"—‘ Icon 
Basilike’'—Old Tombstone—‘Sawney "—T. Newberie : Newbery 
—Stout—Healthy—Aphorisms and Maxime. ~Folk-' lore Arkwright 
Apple-pie Bed—Teague—Psalm Ixvii.— Burnet Family—Ruisdael. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Sharpe’s ‘ London and the Kingdom *—Gairdner’s 

‘ Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.’—‘ My Paris Note- 
Book '—Simson’s ‘ Eminent Men of Kent’—‘ Folk-lore,’ Vol. V, Ne. 1 
— ‘Green Pastures.’ 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 





Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—_——_——— 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
LORD ORMONT 
AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 





ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE 
PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


2 vols. crown 8va. (Ready, 





J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A 


Story of the Indian Mutiny. By J. E. MUDDOCK, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Dead Man’s Secret,’ &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


FROM the FRONTIER: Stories 


and Sketches of Savage Life. By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAURUS JOKAI. 


"MIDST the WILD CAR-. 


PATHIANS. By MAURUS JOKAI. Translated by 
R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY. By James Payn. 


CuHapTeR I. 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGA- 


ZINE for JULY contains the first of a Series of Articles 
by James Payn, entitled ‘GLEAMS of MEMORY: 
with some Reflections ’—also the opening Chapters of a 
New Serial Story, entitled ‘A FATAL RESERVATION,’ 
by R. O. Prowse—and the following Articles :—‘ WITH 
R. L. STEVENSON in SAMOA’—‘The STORY of 
"LIZA BEGG’—‘ The PIONEERS ’—‘ ORCHID HUNT- 
ING in DEMERARA’—‘ MATTHEW AUSTIN,’ by 
W. E. Norris,’ Chaps. 25-28. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on June 26th, 
price Sixpence. 








NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On June 26th, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Vol. XXXIX. (MORBHEAD—MYLES) of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. IT. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further 
volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work, 


Nore.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon appli- 
cation. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 64. SERIES. 


On June 26th, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


London : 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. _ 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
MAJOR JOS H U A. 


By FRANCIS FORSTER. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“We have rarely met a novel by a new hand which is written with such careful restraint, and which, in a comparatively 
short compass, is so full of meaning. There is humour in it also, and a vein of satire which is not too serious to be enter. 
taining.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“Let those who appreciate a good novel, written with praiseworthy brevity and self-restraint, as well as with dry 
and abundant knowledge of the world, read ‘ Major Joshua.’”—Leeds Mercury. 


h 








NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE BY THE MASTER OF 
DULWICH COLLEGE. 


THE THING THAT HATH BEEN; 


Or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. A Story. 


By A. H. GILKES, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College, Author of ‘ Boys and Masters. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NEW EDITIONS, fully illustrated, 3s. 6d. each, 


ALLAN’S WIFE. MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
The WITCH’S HEAD. tReady, | DAWN. he nie, 


The above Works by Mr. womgee will in future be published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., who will issue New and 
Uniform Editions in their ‘‘ SILVER LIBRARY” in due course as above. 





(Ready. (Zn July. 





NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ‘DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE,’ REVISED THROUGHOUT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols, medium 8vo. cloth, red edges, 40s. net, 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including General Pathology, 


General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of Women and Children. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by 
RICHARD QUAIN, Bart., M.D. Lond., LL.D. Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the 
+. by FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERTS, M.D. Lond., B.Sc., and J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.A. Abdn., 
-D, Lond, 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a Series of Papers by 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Contents.—Introduction — Savage Spiritualism — Ancient Spiritualism — Comparative Psychical Research — Haunted 
Houses—Oock Lane and Common Sense—Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations—Scrying or Crystal-gazing—The Second 
Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft—Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning— 
The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Member ef the French Institute. 8vo. 5s. 


“* Professor Max Miiller gives a singularly lucid and attractive.account of ‘the profoundest thoughts of Indian thinkers 
about the soul ’"—that is, of the Vedanta philosopby as set forth in the Upanishads..,...His three lectures contain not merely 
a learned account of the origin of the ¥ 

content, and an instructive comparison of its teaching with that of European systems.”— Zimes. 


ON the WALLABY; or, Through the East and Across Australia. By 
GUY BOOTHBY. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustrations in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo. 18s. 
“ This is the record of a singularly devious and original journey, and is full of freshness.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ‘ Annual Register ’ for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had, 18s. each. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the Custody of the Corporation of the City of London. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, 
D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. (3 vols.) 8vo. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 


“The work is one which should make Londoners proud of their City record, and the rest of the kingdom en 
cotsman, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—Juty. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 35-38. | CHAMOIS HUNTING ABOVE the SNOW LINE. By 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING on the EAST COAST of Hugh E. M. S8tutfield. 


GREENLAND. By Dr. Fridtjof N; 5 | 
bacmpcl dees dis esac | The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung. Chaps.S-N. 


The HAUNTED HOUSE. By Mary R. L. Bryce. 
The TICKING of the CLOCK. By Mrs. Alired Baldwin. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 








SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York: 15, East 16th-street, 
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"MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce a NEW SERIES of POPULAR NOVELS, ?o be entitled 
the PIONEER SERIES, to consist of Original One-Volume Novels, modern in treatment and subject. 


They will be exquisitely got up in a handy and convenient form, in ornamental paper cover, with a 


Japanese design after Utomaro, at 2s. 6d. per Volume net ; or, bound in limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The 


Volumes will be supplied to the Trade on terms which do not admit of Discount to the public, in order 
to do away with the unpleasant uncertainty of knowing what really is the cash price of a book. The 


following Volumes have been arranged for, the first of which will be published early in JULY, to be 
followed by others at short intervals :-— 


Vol. I. JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


Vol. II. GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. 


Vol. III. THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


By L. ALMA TADEMA,. 


Vol. IV. AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 


By THYMOL MONK. 





By HALL CAINE, 
Crown 8vo. uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE BONDMAN. 


[Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


“Tt is impossible to a. originality and rude power to this saga, im- 
possible not to admire its oreeful directness and the colossal grandeur 
of its leading characters.”—Times. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


[Twentieth Thousand. 
“It is a delightful story to read.”—Atheneum. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


“These stories are simply delightful.”—Scotsman. 


A New Story by HALL CAINE, entitled 


THE MANXMAN, 


will be published shortly. 





By SARAH GRAND. 


Crown 8vo. uniform binding, 6s. each. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


| Fortieth Thousand. 


“It is so full of interest, and the characters are so eccentrically | 


humorous, yet true, that one feels inclined to give oneself up to un- 
reserved enjoyment of it.”—Atheneum. 


IDEALA. iii as 


“The book is a wonderful one—an evangel for the fair sex, and at 
once an inspiration and a forti i to which thoughtful 





| womanhood will recur again and again.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. 


With Portrait of the Author. 


“In ‘Our Manifold Nature’ Sarah Grand is seen at her best. How 
good that is can only be known by those who read for themselves this 
admirable volume.”—Speaker. 





By I. ZANGWILL. 


Crown 8vo. uniform binding, 6s. each. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


With 98 Illustrations by Phil May and others. 

“ A very fascinating story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, and, 
by treating it as it was towards the close of the eighteenth century, gives 
us @ quaint old-world picture as a most appropriate setting for his pic- 
turesque hero, the Beggar King.”—St. James's Gazette. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


“This book is admirable throughout, the theme is original, the treat- 
ment no less felicitous. Often a work is saved by ——— one of 
these two qualities—Mr. Zangwill’s possesses both.”—Daily News. 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 

“It is the sort of book that demands yet defies quotation for one 
thing ; and for another it is the sort of book the description of which as 
‘very clever’ is at once inevitable and inadequate. In some respects it 
is original enough to be a law unto itself.”—Atheneum. 


THE OLD MAID’S CLUB. 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“« Most strongly to be recommended to all classes of readers.” 
Atheneum. 





A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


| 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. | 
| 
| 


.—*A novel upon which has 
which betray a capacity for t | of shame an 
feelings and emotions rarely met with. | unequal: 

iece of writing, told with real 
and passion and courage, and, unless we are | 
three pages of her book lift it into a poem. 


Daily Telegra; been | Review of Reviews.—‘The anonymous author pre- 
Pro. Be an infinity of thought, and the Pages of | sents primal a, bered of the 
analysis of human habit, with a plicity and d 

ve led in recent English fiction....In short, ‘A 

| ee Woman’ is a clever book, and a useful. 

Standard.—‘‘A love story that is a very remarkable | Whether it will attain the suceess of ‘The Heavenly 

poner an uty.... | Twins’ is yet to be seen, 

author is full of undisciplined power; she has | will be much on the same lines.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘'[here is much strong and | 
future before her. The Jast two or | some pathetic writing in ‘A Supertiuous Woman,’ and 

sd ! we dare say it will be proclaimed a remarkable book.” | 








but the good that it will do | 
| with reserve, dignit 


the masters only.” 


Academy.—“ No one who reads ‘The Story of a 
Modern Woman’ will be likely to gainsay the excel- 
lence of its writing and the genuine talent shown by | 
Miss Dixon. Altogether it seems to me one of the 
best written books that have appeared of late, whether 
by writers of ‘the larger latitude,’ or otherwise It 
shows altogether exceptional promise, and is written 
y, grace, sobriety,” and 
The two closing chapters have that largeness, whether 
we say ‘of touch,’ ‘of atmosphere,’ which we find in 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 
By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


British Weekly.—‘This is a touching and sincere 
book , its value lies in its reality....It is marked by 
genuine ability and earnestness.” 

‘anity Fair.—‘‘ ‘The Story of a Modern Woman’ is, 
in a word, a book to buy, to , and to enjoy.” 

Graphic.—“ Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon has inherited 
no small share of her father’s literary gifts, and she 
adds to it a faculty of observation and a constructive 
and narrative skill which are of considerable promise. 
As to the story itself....Miss Dixon is to be com- 
mended for having given a delightful touch of novelty 
to her treatment of the subject.” 


ower. 





By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


Crown 8vo. uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE COPPERHEAD. Stories of the 


“The author of ‘The Copperhead’ will prove an undoubted rival to 
Bret Harte in depicting the quaint and ru; aspects of American life 
in the remoter districts. The scene of the stories is laid in the North 
during the Civil War....An exceedingly readable volume.”—Guardian. 


IN THE VALLEY. Illustrated. 


“A romantic story, both a and exciting, not merely in the 
central picture itself, but also in its weird surroundings. This is a 
novel deserving to be read.”—Athen@um. 


THE RETURN OF THE O’MAHONY. 


“That Mr. Harold Frederic is a very admirable writer has been 
known for some time; but ‘The Return of the O'Mahony’ comes as a 
surprise. It is full of fun of the good old-fashioned order....and here 
and there comes a chapter of stirring action to give usa respite from 
saughter.”—Academy. 





By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


Crown 8yo. uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE HOYDEN. 


“This is too good a book to dismiss with conventional words of 
praise. The plot is well constructed and interesting, and the stage is 
not too crowded wiih actors.”— Vanity Fair. 


NOR WIFE NOR MAID. 


“Tt may be safely affirmed that Mrs. Hungerford’s admirers—and 
they are numerically important—will not be the least disappointed with 
her new story. It has all the characteristics of this writer’s work, and 
greater emotional depth than most of its predecessors.”—Queen. 


THE | O’CONNORS OF BALLINA- 


(Six Shillings. 
“The love escapades of the three Miss O'Connors make delightful 
reading ; and there is no padding to dilute the genuine and wholesome 
wit to be found in almost every page.”— Daily Telegraph. 





By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo. uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


NOT ALL IN VAIN. 


“The novel has strength and excitement as well as the glamour 
romance.”— Atheneum. 


THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


“Miss Cambridge’s sketches of colonial society are amusing, while 
the love stories of two of the heroines are told with feeling and grace.” 
Morning Post. 


A MARKED MAN. 


“Ita tone is healthy and breezy, its natural descriptions charming. 
its dramatis persone active and real, and its plot sufficiently marked to 
be surprising.” —Scottish Leader. 


A LITTLE MINX 


“«¢A Little Minx’ may safely be described as a success. It is readable 
and enjoyable from cover to cover.”—Guardian. 





THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwe tt Gray, Author of | 


‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ &c. Fifth Edition. 
APPASSIONATA: a Musician's Story. By Exsa D’EsTERRE- 
KEELING, 
FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. By FLora ANNIF STEFL, 
Author of ‘The Potter’s Thumb.’ Second Edition. 
RELICS, Fragments of a Life. By FRANCKS MACNAB, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ourpa. Illustrated. 
THE NAULAHKA. ATaleof Westand East. By RupyarD 
KIPLING and WoLcoTT BALESTIER. Second Edition. 
AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. Woop, Author of 

‘The Englishman of the Rue Cain.’ 
THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. KE. Norris, Author of 
‘ Matrimony,’ &c. 





= RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. CuTcLirrre 
YNE, 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By F. 
BARRETT. [/n preparation. 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 
[/n preparation. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By Francois Coppre, 
Translated from the French by WINIFRED HEATON. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor. 

A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. CoLmore, Author 
of ‘A Daughter of Music.’ 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL. By TasMaA. 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By TasMa. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. By ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 

MAMMON. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


A ROMANCE of the CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 
Mirrorp, 





*"TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE: a Tale of the Kaffir War of | IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. 


1877. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannan Lyncu. 

ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By AMELIE RIVES. 

THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By E. S. PHetrs 
and H. D. Ward. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy Wnoirte. 

COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. By Robert 
BUCHANAN. 

DONALD MARCY. By E. S. PHELps. 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM. By MarGcarket S. BRISCOE. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By WALTER 
KENNEDY. 

WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. By H. D. Lowry. 

THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wotcorr Bacestier. With 
an Introduction by HENRY JAMES. 

THE ATTACK, ON THE MILL, and other Sketches of 
WAR. By Emite Zora. With an Essay on the Short 
Stories of M. Zola by EDMUND Gossk. 

WRECKAGE. By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 

MADEMOISELLE MISS. By HENRY HARLAND. 

A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Eryest Dowson and ARTHUR 
Moore. (/n preparation. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_——_——_ 


NOTICE. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 


Will be commenced in the JULY Number of 


TEMPLE BAR, 


ENTITLED 


THE ADVENTURESS. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AN INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘ The Baroness,’ &c. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHILCOTES,’ &c. 
A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
VICTIMS OF FASHION. 


By A. M. GRANGE, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
THE POWER OF THE PAST. 
By ESME STUART, Author of ‘ Joan Vellacott,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A strong and very good novel.”—Scotsman, 





NOW READY. 
IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L, SHEW. 
In 3 vols, crown &8vo. 


ae’ geno | clever and promising piece of work. Well 
written, and with a plot of considerable strength as well as 
interest.”—Datly Telegraph. 


NOTICE. 





The THIRD EDITION of MISS 
BROUGHTON’S New Novel, 
‘A BEGINNER, may now 
be obtained at all Lnbraries 
and Booksellers’. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~—— 


A SECOND EDITION (Third Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 

Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“It is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 

he has, by permission, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, Sir John 

Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 

measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 
at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 

Times, May 18. 

“In conclusion, we never read & book into the treasures and attrac- 

tions of which it is more impossible to give an insight by a few quota- 

tions. Itis the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 

seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 

touched nothing without adorning it.”—Datly Telegraph. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


yet FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in reviving 
the Fenwick family. Mary's daughter ‘Bab’ is once more a strong and 
striking character study....She exists Dy, oumats. but has seldom 
been more skilfuily manipulated than by Miss Whitby.”—Athenaum. 


The FOOL of DESTINY. By Colin 


MIDDLETON, Author of ‘Innes of Blairavon.’ 3 vols. 


The HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By 


Mrs. VENN, Author of ‘Some Married Fellows,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The theme is a good one, but one requiring delicate handling. Mrs. 
Venn has treated it excellently, so much so that the interest increases 
instead of diminishes as she proceeds, and the third volume. in our 
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The British Mission to Uganda in 1893. By 
the late Sir Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Edited with a Memoir by Rennell Rodd, 
C.M.G. With the Diary of the late Capt. 
Raymond Portal and an Introduction by 
Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. (Arnold.) 


Taz diaries of Sir Gerald Portal will be 
widely read, but do not add much to our 
knowledge of Uganda, although the photo- 
graphs by Col. Rhodes, from which the book 
is illustrated, are singularly interesting. It 
was right that this work should be pub- 
lished, if only as a memorial of the brilliant 
young diplomatist who was the author of 
the greater part of it. Gerald Portal was 
an excellent specimen of an Etonian: a 
popular athlete, rider, and shot, who played 
for the school eleven, although not in the 
years “1886 and 1887,” as stated in the 
memoir. In those years he was at work in 
avery different field. Those who dislike 
examinations will make use of the fact that 
he failed to obtain his entrance at Oxford 
from being unable to pass the matriculation 
examination of a college; but they must 
also bear in mind the fact that he was able 
shortly afterwards to successfully compete 
by examination for the diplomatic service. 
Possibly the requirement of income from 
the candidates in the latter case restricts 
the competition. Gerald Portal was cer- 
tainly an honour to the diplomatic service, 
which has in it too few men of equal dis- 
tinction, and could ill afford the loss which 
itsustained by his early death. 

In the introduction his friend Lord 
Cromer, under whom he had long served at 
alro, says :— 

“The deadly African climate proved fatal to 

gallant brother, who accompanied him, and 
ultimately to himself, for I conceive that his 
constitution was undermined by fever and by 
the fatigues which he underwent in his Uganda 
journey,” 
Portal speaks of himself as having been, in 
‘mmon with the other Europeans who 
accompanied him to Uganda, “ pulled down 
by fever,” and the photograph of him as he 
‘ppeared at Kikuyu shows him worn almost 
to the bone, 





The greater part of the volume is con- 
cerned with the march up, as when Portal 
was writing his report for the Government 
he was too busy to write much privately on 
his impressions, and his diary of the time 
is given in small type. The road up comes 
out badly in this book. He repeatedly 
speaks of the greater part of the districts 
through which the road passes being ‘‘ abso- 
lutely foodless’”’; and there is one entirely 
waterless and desert tract, thirty-seven miles 
wide, which acts as a deterrent upon travel 
to the caravans, necessarily heavily loaded, 
and which sometimes becomes forty-eight 
miles by the drying of a single pool—forty- 
eight miles to be traversed at a single march. 
The result is that the road to Uganda threugh 
the German sphere of influence is preferred 
by all. 

The British East Africa Company appear 
from Sir Gerald Portal’s book to have 
opened a 24-inch tramway from the coast 
‘with great ceremony under the name of 
the ‘Central African Railway’”; but it is 
complete for seven miles only, although 
since its hasty abandonment “rails, bolts, 
sleepers, screws and nuts, sufficient for 
some seventy or eighty miles of line, lie in 
stacks and heaps near the beach of the 
harbour.” Sir Gerald Portal writes: ‘ Not 
a living soul, until ourselves, had ever 
made use of the line for any practical pur- 
pose, and the whole work remains as a 
monument to good intentions overpowered 
by force of circumstances.” 

The country about Kikuyu is evidently 
such as may one day be utilized for Euro- 
pean settlement, although it is probable 
that healthy white children cannot be reared 
there, in spite of the elevation, as it is under 
the equator. For the present, however, the 
natives have been so badly treated as to 
have been driven into an attitude of fierce 
hostility, which only increases the natural 
difficulties of the road. Sir Gerald Portal 
frequently points out how great has been 
the hypocrisy of the European powers in 
reference to their dealings with the natives 
of Africa. For example, the traders have 
flooded Africa with a cheap pernicious spirit 
under the name of ‘“‘ Kau de Cologne,” which 
is not entered in the trade reports as spirits, 
but in many cases as “perfume.” He tells 
us of being assured ‘‘ by an African traveller 
of great renown that the only way in which 
to deal with the Kikuyu people, whether 
singly or in masses, was ‘to shoot at sight.’ ” 
Sir Gerald Portal himself writes :— 

“Tt is to be greatly feared that the breech- 
loader and the repeating rifles of the European 
officer and his half-disciplined troops are still 
emptied far too often in the cause of civilisation, 
and that the fire in which the African now finds 
himself is not much more comfortable than his 
former passive position in the frying-pan.” 
Although he does not entirely credit the 
stories told him by the natives, he says :— 


‘*We were the recipients of a string of bitter 
complaints against caravans which had pre- 
viously passed along this road, and long stories 
were told us of burnt villages, looted cattle, and 
of volleys poured into flying crowds.” 

When once matters have come into this 
condition it is, as Queensland colonists well 
know, not easy to set them right. Raids 
take place until the Europeans, who are 
supposed to be in occupation of the country, 
turn upon the natives and attack them. For 





example, Sir Gerald Portal says that in 
Kavirondo 


‘*a certain local chief, who had acquired rather 
more power than his neighbours, had been in 
the habit of raiding all over this country, till 
it was more than half ruined, and that then a 
‘punitive’ expedition of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, directed against this 
chief, had overrun the district, and completed 
its desolation.” 

In the mean time not only spirits, but gun- 
powder, are plentifully introduced :— 

‘* All, I noticed, had well-filled cartridge-belts 
round their waists. In my innocence, as I 
thought of all the thunders of the General Act 
of the Brussels Conference, and all the ordi- 
nances, enactments, and regulations which had 
been published thereafter by different Powers 
having possessions on the African coast, I 
wondered how, in the very centre of Africa, 
these people were enabled to keep their belts 
so well replenished with cartridges of different 
and of the most modern patterns. I had not 
been a month in the country before I had learnt 
that, for those who had the wherewithal to trade, 
guns, powder, lead, and all the instruments of 
destruction thereunto appertaining, could be as 
easily purchased in Uganda as in Pall Mall.” 

Sir Gerald Portal formed the same un- 
pleasant impression of the representatives 
of both sides of the religious world in 
Uganda as that which we noticed as being 
Capt. Lugard’s when we reviewed his work. 
When the bishops met in his presence Portal 
described the atmosphere as “electric,” and 
wrote in a letter to his mother :— 

** All’s well that ends well, but I don’t wish 

ever again to have a three and a half hours’ 
skirmish with two angry bishops—one not 
understanding English, and the other knowing 
no French. The whole history of Uganda for 
the last ten years is more worthy the Middle 
Ages, or the days of the Edict of Nantes, than 
the end of the nineteenth century ; but I don’t 
think either side is more to blame than the 
other.” 
The policy which at one time prevailed of 
mapping out mission countries between the 
contending European parties was, perhaps, 
a wise one, and certainly the results which 
have followed their coming into collision in 
Uganda have been most discreditable to all 
concerned. 








Social Evolution. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Kipp, we should imagine, is a self- 
taught man. His learning is superficial 
and his quotations mostly from magazines. 
With additional quotations his readers could 
very well dispense ; it isa more considerable 
fault that in a spirit of light-hearted dog- 
matism our author puts aside whole schools 
of philosophers without any serious attempt 
to expound or estimate their position, and 
settles the worth and function of our reason 
with a carelessness to justify himself which 
smacks rather of the provincial pulpit than 
of the teacher’s chair. And yet we cannot 
help being both entertained and instructed 
by him. He has the virtues (and they are 
not few) of his deficiencies. One-sided and 
uncritical as he is apt to be, he has thought 
seriously, boldly, and consecutively. His 
grasp of the principle of biological evolution 
ia firm and sure; his confidence in applying 
it to unlock the puzzles of history and the 
mysteries of the future is fascinating. He 
has the independent attitude of a man con- 
scious that thought and study have given 


By Benjamin Kidd. 
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him the right to speak as a teacher—at 
least, amongst those who share his funda- 
mental doctrine: the authority neither of a 
Huxley nor a Spencer can overawe him. 
That his views are less absolutely novel than 
the absence of references would lead one to 
suppose he would probably be himself ready 
to admit. But even what is old has here, 
we allow, a new setting, and the book con- 
tains ingenious speculations which we believe 
to be genuinely original. 

Gibbon tells us in a well-known sentence 
that the numerous religions that could boast 
followers in the Roman empire were re- 
garded by the multitude as equally true, by 
the philosopher as equally false, by the 
magistrate as equally useful. allio, ac- 
cording to this description of his class, 
would have thought Mr. Kidd a most sensible 
person, though prone to make needlessly 
lengthy appeals to history and to wrap 
plain truths in obscure language. Gallio, 
as a rule, has been denounced by ardent 
but narrow believers; but the religious 
bodies are, as Mr. Kidd observes, showing 
a tendency to close up into a single phalanx, 
and they will possibly be glad to accept him 
as theirchampion. He will readily accept 
the function, if offered on his own terms. 
He must not be asked to prove the truth of 
any religion or of the common basis—for 
he admits such a common basis—of all 
religions. He apparently does not regard 
any of them or their common element as 
susceptible of proof; or rather he allows, if 
we understand him rightly, that an investi- 
gation of their history and written creden- 
tials suggests, though it cannot prove, that 
they are false. But, true or false, his- 
tory, he thinks, shows that belief in them is 
necessary to social progress. They are to 
him the one possible source of all unselfish, 
disinterested, altruistic energy—as was, in- 
deed, previously sought to be demonstrated, 
at least for primitive societies, in that 
famous book, the ‘Cité Antique’ of M. 
Fustel de Coulanges. To Mr. Kidd the 
view seems proved for all ages by the 
general existence of religions in the sense 
of codes with supernatural sanctions, and 
by the perpetual and seemingly inevitable 
resurgence of religion in the race when it 
had come to seem wholly discredited. That 
civilization cannot stand for one generation, 
much less be propagated into another, with- 
out much self-denial is obvious; nor is it 
less obvious that religious belief has been 
a very potent force in originating such self- 
denial. What will appear to many more 
disputable is that religious belief is needed 
to combat not merely man’s animal im- 
pulses, but even his much-vaunted reason. 
Mr. Kidd is strongly of opinion, though he 
offers marvellously little proof, that reason 
is essentially individualistic and disintegrat- 
ing. A rationalistic age is to him neces- 
sarily an anti-social age, and on the way to 
become, even if at first it is not, an immoral 
age—an age therefore of social decadence, 
weakness, and degeneration. He there- 
fore broadly pronounces rational religion 
or rational morality a contradiction in terms. 
All systems of moral philosophy are thus 
involved in one undiscriminating condemna- 
tion. We think that even those in sub- 


stantial agreement with him may here 
demur to his narrowness. It is surely not 
incorrect to consider our reason precisely 





as our power to view things from a uni- 
versal, not an individual standpoint. Science 
does this with regard to nature. Is not a 
being who is capable of science capable 
also of regarding human happiness in a 
similarly impersonal way? Mr. Kidd may, 
perhaps, say he is capable of so regarding 
it, but not capable of so caring for it. But, 
if this last statement is broadly true (and we 
are not at present concerned to deny it), 
would it not be better expressed by denying 
that reason is effective when opposed to 
desire than by identifying reason with 
desire and denouncing it as wholly selfish ? 
And perhaps, after all, in a few men and 
in a certain measure, there is a passion for 
reason ; such men, if we offered them Prof. 
Sidgwick’s famous alternatives ‘‘ absurdity 
or unhappiness,’’ would choose the latter. 
Let us, however, neglect this small minority 
and allow that the selfish instinct is not 
likely to be conquered except by altruistic 
instinct or sentiment ; still it is certainly not 
clear that selfish instinct better deserves to 
be dignified with the name of reason than 
its opposite. A moral philosopher does not 
seem to us to be aiming at an end neces- 
sarily futile when he seeks to prove that 
the moral code is the realization of reason ; 
of course he must not be understood to say 
that conscious reason discovered it, much 
less that it brought it into operation and 
gave it binding force over men. Very likely 
this was done, and could only be done, by 
religion, though we must own that even 
this point is far from clear to us. What, 
we are inclined to ask, produced religion? 
Not surely in all cases, if in any, direct 
revelation from heaven. Then how comes 
human nature so thoroughly and submis- 
sively to accept it? Mr. Kidd is indignant 
with some writers of his own school for 
‘“‘the triviality and comparative insignifi- 
cance of the explanations offered to account 
for the development of such an imposing 
class of social phenomena’”’ as religions. 
His indignation is, on his own principles, 
misdirected. The origin of religion, we 
should have thought, ought to be indif- 
ferent to him, just as much as that of any 
other of those “accidental variations’ 
which, according to the Darwinian theory, 
have made such a profound difference in 
the history of the animal world. Not the 
origin of religions, but their social value, is 
the only thing in them which we should 
expect Mr. Kidd to care for. If this latter 
is under-estimated, as it no doubt ludi- 
crously is when Mr. Grant Allen applies the 
absurd and offensive phrase ‘“‘a grotesque 
fungoid growth” to ‘‘a characteristic 
feature in the higher religions,” Mr. Kidd 
may naturally feel it his duty to protest. 
But how this ‘‘feature” came to be con- 
ceived and attached to religion seems to us 
to be no concern of his. If it can be proved 
a priori, as he thinks, that religious beliefs 
cannot possibly have their root in reason, 
then it would seem that their origin, 
if discoverable, must necessarily seem 
to us, as reasonable beings, fantastic and 
absurd. 

Now this opposition of religion to reason 
fills a very large space in Mr. Kidd’s book. 
It comes in both early and late; or, rather, 
even in the beginning it is less emphatically 
dwelt on than near the end of his volume, 
where, his exposition of the past and his 








prophecy of the future having been com. 
pleted, he adds a special chapter (ch, ix.) 
to show that “ human progress is not pri 
marily intellectual.” Have we not reagop 
he asks, to conclude that the ancient Greeks 
stood intellectually far higher than oy. 
selves, as much higher —so Mr. Galton 
thinks—as we are higher than the African 
negro? He points out, with justice, that 
because we do not fall into Greek errors, 
because we can perform mental operations 
to which they were unequal, that by no 
means proves us to possess a keener natural 
faculty ; we have a store of knowledge and 
intellectual machinery by which our minds 
may work both more surely and mor 
quickly than theirs. We do not deny this; 
but we cannot allow that intellectual pro. 
gress can only be viewed as heightening 
of natural faculty. Deeper insight may 
belong to the less talented race if it has 
accumulated better weapons with which to 
storm the strongholds of nature, if it works 
more continuously, the members of each 
generation co-operating with one another 
and continuing the work of past generations 
in a way unknown to the talented Greeks, 
each with a novel and comprehensive theory 
of his own, and with a range of experience 
of nature, the individual, and society inf- 
nitely more limited than ours. Mr. Kidd 
should therefore have proved, not that our 
intellectual leaders have less natural acute- 
ness than eminent Greeks, or our average 
men less natural intelligence in following 
them, but that the insight of our leaders 





and our generation at large is less profound 
than that of the Greeks. But this he has 
not attempted to demonstrate. He asserts, 
and probably correctly, that our clearest in- 
nate advantage over the Greeks is in our 
social and moral qualities. The average 
Englishman is, it may be, to use Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s phrase, better ‘social tissue” 
than the ancient Greek. But moral supe- 
riority may also have intellectual results. 
The race that is better organized for one 
form of force is, unless it deliberately 
narrows itself, better organized for all. 
Mr. Kidd grants the superiority of modem 
civilization in the quality of perseverance. 
Is it not likely that those who can persevere 
and can co-operate will be in the end wiser 
than a nation of acute and unconnected 
speculators, brilliant in guessing, but tardy 
at verification and correction from expe 
rience? On these then and similar grounds 
we are unable to accept Mr. Kidd’s abso- 
lute disjunction of reason from religion and 
social progress. Man is indeed divided 
against himself, but the combatants are 
not those pictured by Mr. Kidd in a truly 
impressive passage, a favourable yet fair 
specimen of his style :— 


‘“‘The one fact which stands out clear above 
it all is that the forces against which man 3s 
engaged throughout the whole course of the 
resulting struggle are none other than_ those 
enlisted against him by his reason. As in Cal 
deron’s tragic story the unknown figure which 
throughout life is everywhere in conflict with 
the individual whom it haunts lifts the mask 
last to disclose to the opponent his own features, 
so here underneath these religious phenomet 
we see man throughout his career engaged 10§ 
remorseless and relentless struggle in which the 
opponent proves to be none other than his ow? 
reason. Throughout all the centuries in whie 
history has him in view we witness him drivel 
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py a profound instinct which finds its expres- 
sion in his religions unmistakably recognizing 
a hostile force of some kind in his own reason.” 

There is, in fact, according to Mr. Kidd, 
«an old battle,” not between philosophy and 
poetry as in Plato, but between religion and 
reason ; and by an inevitable necessity reli- 
son can see in reason nothing but sin and 
resumption to be suppressed by scaffolds 
and autos da fe, while reason has seen in 
religion nothing but fantastic illusion and 
ignorant oppression. Such a picture may be 

lausibly confirmed by many a passage of 
Fistory : yet perhaps, after all, reason only 
comes to be viewed as the enemy of religion 
because it seeks to reform it and raise it 
to higher levels, to detach from it irrelevant 
superstitions. Nor is it in every age that 
the two have been in opposition, but only 
in those when religion has become degraded, 
and reason has rightly become critical and 
censorious towards it. 

With the above reservations we entirely 
admit Mr. Kidd’s thesis of the immense 
importance of religion to human progress, 
and we deprecate with him the shallowness, 
unworthy of men of science, specially un- 
worthy of evolutionists, with which so 
many have derided the mere superstitions 
of religions or sought to pull down the whole 
structure as unprovable by any finite tests. 
But views like these are by no means his 
peculiar discovery. A more original point is 
the contrast he draws between the history 
of Christianity before and since the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. In the four- 
teen or fifteen centuries prior to those 
epochs he holds the work of Christianity 
was to form a new type of human character, 
or, rather, to re-form at a higher level 
an old but decayed type. The altruism— 
narrow, but strong and genuine within its 
limits—of the ancient world had gone hope- 
lessly to ruin under the assaults of reason, 
so Mr. Kidd thinks. Earliest in the Greek 
world, later in the Roman, men had ceased 
to throw themselves with energy into the 
work of the world; they avoided respon- 
sibilities and uncertainties, they took 
thought for their own interests alone, they 
checked the reproductive instinct. Split 
into spiritless and selfish units, the 
imposing Roman empire had become 
80 weak as to be an open prey to every 
invader. Christianity re-created manliness, 
disregard of self, regard for others. When 
the new type of character was fully formed 
—when it had abolished, at least in great 
part, slavery and serfdom, and carried deep 
into human conscicusness the conviction 
that all men are equal before God—it flung 
itself with fresh vigour into practical life. 
It has protested against suffering, against 
the domination of class over class, against 
the privileges first of nobility, then of 
wealth, against the enslavement of the 
African, against the degradation of the 
proletariat. And here Mr. Kidd finds the 
next development of humanity, the work of 
the twentieth century. The Socialists, he 
contends, though utterly wrong in their 
a programme, have truly seen that 
ereditary feudal privilege has decayed 
only to be supplanted by another system of 
privilege, hardly less exclusive and odious, 
and far more degrading—that of wealth. 
It is true that wealth seems open for every 
one to acquire; but it is not really open. 





“To him that hath shall be given.” Wealth 
is the first instrument for procuring further 
wealth ; poverty closes the avenues by which 
mental powers can be trained or exercised. 
We have not really given equal opportunities 
to all. We must not merely give to all 
rudimentary education, but to those who 
are fitted for it such higher education as 
their faculties are able to appropriate and 
use. We must stop by graduated income 
tax and death duties the huge accumula- 
tion of wealth in individual hands which 
gives its possessors the power to crush 
competition. We must tie their hands, if 
possible, that they may not further enrich 
themselves by the speculative tricks of the 
corn and cotton exchanges (of late so bit- 
terly complained of here and in America), 
to the disorganization of legitimate trade, 
which should, if possible, bring supply at 
the lowest possible rates where there is 
genuine demand. Everywhere men have 
been made politically free; they must now 
be made socially free, that each may turn 
his hand towards what he is fittest for, and 
not be oppressed by the sense that he is 
always working for others, not for himself. 
And as the demand for political freedom 
won its battle by the prevalence of the 
altruistic instinct, which the Christian spirit 
has enormously strengthened, so effective- 
ness and ultimate victory are certain through 
great and, perhaps, revolutionary changes 
for the new demand. And thus the religious 
spirit will be, as it has always been, the 
greatest promoter of social progress ; for the 
most efficient society is that in which liberty 
of individual enterprise is most complete, 
since competition and rivalry are the source 
of progress in the human as in the animal 
species. 

We have done our best to represent 
the main positive thought of Mr. Kidd. 
Whether it will ultimately be found accept- 
able we cannot presume to judge. Sugges- 
tive as it is (and in some respects we have 
from want of space done less than justice to 
it), we cannot at present feel sure that it is 
self-consistent. It must be clearly under- 
stood that Mr. Kidd writes neither as a 
Socialist nor as a Christian, but as an evolu- 
tionist. What, he asks, is the tendency, 
what the forces, of evolution? What tends 
to promote continued and more vigorous 
existence? What tends to weaken, degrade, 
and dissolve it? He does not agree with 
Mr. Spencer that we are slowly tending to 
a harmony of the selfish and social instinct 
by the formation of a character in which, to 
use Bentham’s phrase, ‘‘selfishness takes 
the form of benevolence.” This result, he 
thinks, can only appear possible to those 
who hold that heresy “the inheritance of 
acquired characters”; but we must confess 
that for our part we have found here no 
proof of this. On the other hand, Mr. Kidd 
is at variance with the Socialist ideal, which, 
with its extinction of rivalry, seems to him 
to lead, by biological laws of universal 
validity, to a degeneration in the type of 
human existence; and which he identifies, 
as others have done, with individualism, a 
low rational calculation of the least arduous 
way in which each man’s sensuous wants 
may be satisfied. Not to extinguish com- 
petition, but to extend its range, while 
equalizing its conditions, is his ideal. It 
will not to most of us seem the consumma- 





tion of bliss. But this is a consideration of 
that mean and selfish reason which, our 
author tells us, is ever driving the race to 
commit suicide. Our last word should be— 
work, and the opportunity of work, for all. 








The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
1763-1798. Edited with an Introduction 
by R. Barry O’Brien. 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuts work appears at an appropriate time. 

It cannot be said, however, to appear in an 

appropriate form. Who, out of Brobding- 

nag, can comfortably read a volume weigh- 
ing several pounds? The two exceed half 

a stone. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien, who has edited it 
and written an introduction, may be as good 
a patriot as Wolfe Tone, but he is sadly 
deficient in critical taste and judgement. 
He has furnished a condensed summary of 
Wolfe Tone’s life; he has omitted his 
political writings and an instructive preface 
to the American edition, and yet he has 
reprinted many pages which are utterly 
worthless. The contents of chapters iv. 
and vy. might have been summarized in a 
few sentences. Indeed, the work does not 
interest the reader or possess much value for 
the historian till after Wolfe Tone has 
reached America and has passed from 
America to France. When he was in France 
his wife and children were in America, and 
his diary was kept for the information of 
his wife, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. He was a doting husband and a 
fond father, and, if uxoriousness could ex- 
cuse his faults, he could plead it with as 
great effect as Charles I. 

He hoped that the desire of his heart 

might be achieved with the aid of French 
arms. As he states at the beginning of 
the third chapter of the first volume, 
‘to subvert the tyranny of our execrable 
Government, to break the connexion with Eng- 
land, the never-failing source of all our political 
evils, and to assert the independence of my 
country—these were my objects. To unite the 
whole people of Ireland, to abolish the memory 
of all past dissensions, and to substitute the 
common name of Irishman in place of the 
denominations of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Dissenter—these were my means.” 
The Society of United Irishmen had been 
formed, yet the something more which was 
requisite to achieve the object of his dreams 
could only, as he thought, be supplied by 
France, and his utmost efforts were directed 
towards obtaining from France the aid 
which he considered indispensable. The 
Duke of Wellington was nght in styling 
Wolfe Tone ‘‘a most extraordinary man.” “ 
He arrived in France with a hundred 
guineas in his pocket; he could not speak 
the language of the country; he carried 
letters of introduction which did not avail 
much ; and yet by sheer force of audacity 
and perseverance he persuaded the rulers 
of France to fit out an expedition for sever- 
ing Ireland from the United Kingdom, con- 
sisting of forty-three sail and an army of 
fifteen thousand men. Its failure was worm- 
wood to Wolfe Tone, yet he did not despair, 
and never relaxed his efforts till a second 
expedition was dispatched, which failed also, 
and led to the forfeiture of his life. 

It is worthy of note how much he owed 
to the protection of the United States. He 
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journeyed to Paris with a false passport 
under the name of James Smith. Mr. James 
Monroe, the American Minister at Paris, 
afforded him all the help in his power; 
and when Tone had to give Carnot a 
reference as to character, he mentioned 
Mr. Monroe as a gentleman who would 
vouch for him. If Tone’s object had 
been attained, the representative of the 
United States might have taken a part 
of the credit or been liable to the burden 
of shame for aiding in the attack upona 
friendly power. But these things are 
matters of indifference now. 

It is as a man of letters that we prefer to 
contemplate Wolfe Tone, and all that pro- 
ceeded from his pen displays a power which, 
if properly directed, would have made his 
name worthy of lasting honour. He possessed 
a fair knowledge of the classics, and the best 
works in English literature were engraven 
on his memory. He intersperses his auto- 
biography with quotations which are at once 
apt and spontaneous. They flowed from his 
pa and they were not meant for display. 
Moreover, he writes with precision and 
point the tongue of the country which he 
desired to annihilate. Some of his remarks 
are as acute as they are well put. Let the 
following suffice for one example; it was 
written in Paris in 1796 :— 

‘* Went to see ‘Othello’; not translated, but 
only taken from the English. Poor Shake- 
speare! I felt forhim. The French tragedy is 
a pitiful performance, filled with false senti- 
ment ; the Moor whines most abominably, and 
Iago is a person of a very pretty morality ; the 
author apologises for softening the villainy of 
the latter character, as well as for saving Desde- 
mona, and substituting a happy termination in 
place of the sublime and terrible conclusion of 
the English tragedy, by saying that the humanity 
of the French nation, and their morality would 
be shocked by such exhibitions: ‘Marry come 
up, indeed! People’s ears are sometimes the 
nicest part about them.’ I admire a nation that 
will guillotine sixty people a day for months, 
men, women, and children, and cannot bear the 
catastrophe of a dramatic exhibition! Yet, 
certainly the author knows best, and I have had 
occasion repeatedly to observe, that the French 
are more struck with any little incident of ten- 
derness on the stage, a thousand times, than the 
English, which is strange. In short, the French 
are a humane people when they are not mad, 
and I like them with all their faults, and the 
guillotine at the head of them, better, a thou- 
sand times, than the English. And I like the 
Irish better than either, and as no one can 
doubt my impartiality, I expect my opinion will 
be received with proper respect and deference 
by all whom it may concern.” 

No reader will require to have it pointed 
out, we should hope, that the last words, 
like many others in these volumes, are 
obviously written in a spirit of exaggeration 
or fun. The humour which abounds in 
Wolfe Tone’s pages not only enlivens them, 
but endears the writer to his readers. He 
wrote, let it be remembered, for his wife 
alone, and this fact ensures the sincerity of 
his narrative. Before passing on, we may 
note that he makes another reference to 
Shakspeare, as deserving of attention as 
that which has been reproduced. At p. 171 
in the second volume he writes :— 

** We are not the best dressed body of men in 
Europe. I think I have seen a Captain of the 
Guards in St. James’s Park who would burn 
for as much as one of ourdemi-brigades. There’s 
not a rag of feather in our army, good argument, 





Thope we will not fly. Apropos of that quota- 
tion, it is inconceivable how well that most in- 
conceivable of all writers, Shakespeare, has hit off 
the French character in his play of ‘ Henry V.’ 
I have been struck with it fifty times this even- 
ing; yet it is highly probable he never saw a 
French officer in his life.” 

Tone’s critical comments are generally 
sagacious and sound. One of his favourite 
authors was Lord Chesterfield, whose letters 
had been his “‘ great resource against ennut.”’ 
He comments upon them in strong terms, but 
his language is not much less polished than 
that of Dr. Johnson when treating the same 
subject, while his sentiments and those of 
the sturdy Englishman are in accord. After 
having recorded that he recurred to his 
favourite book, he adds :— 

‘His Lordship a damned scoundrel; he 
advises his son to attack Madame de Blot, 
because she has been married a year and loves 
her husband...... I wish I was kicking him! I 
do not pretend to more virtue than other people, 
but I have no notion of such cold-blooded 
villainy on deliberation.” 

The reader of this work who may begin 
it with a prejudice against its author cannot 
but like him before the close, and regret that 
a man who ought to have been one of his 
country’s worthies should have ended as 
a rebel without having helped her by his 
devotion. His honesty is beyond question ; 
his judgment was an unknown quantity. 
He could neither read the signs of the 
times nor accommodate himself to his 
surroundings. But like others whose 
views on any one subject are out of joint, 
he was perfectly sensible in matters of 
general concern. His diary reveals his 
character, and it displays him as a man of 
impulse and of fine feeling. His affections 
were strong, and he never injured a human 
being. His minor failings are not concealed, 
and those who judge him from his own con- 
fessions may think him worse than he was. 
He has been depicted as a drunkard. He 
certainly drank much wine on occasion. 
There are few who have done so whose 
record of the result is better reading than 
Wolfe Tone’s narrative of what passed after 
a dinner on the Ist of November, 1792. He 
had grown warm with the subject of con- 
versation, which was the formation of a 
company of volunteers, and then, it is added, 
he 
‘is very much surprised, on looking down the 
table, to see two glasses before him ; finds, on 
looking at Hamilton Rowan, that he has got 
four eyes ; various other phenomena in optics 
equally curious. Mr. Hutton [that is himself], 
like sun in the centre of the system, fixed, but 
everything about him moving in a rapid rota- 
tion ; perfectly sober, but perceives that every 
one else is getting very drunk ; essays to walk 
across the room, but finds it impossible to move 
rectilineally, proceeding entirely from his 
having taken a sprig of watercresses with his 
bread at dinner. ‘God bless everybody.’ 
Sundry excellent toasts. A round of citizens ; 
that coming into fashion ; trifling as it is, it is 
asymptom. All embrace and depart at twelve. 
Fine doings! Fine doings!” 

Next day the entry is :— 

‘*Sick as Demogorgon ; purpose to leave off 
watercresses with my bread.” 

Sixteen days later he describes another 
dinner party at which he was present, and 
adds :— 

‘* Drink like a fish till past twelve. 
everybody. 


God bless 
Embrace the Connaught men and 





go to bed as drunk as a lord. It is downright 
scandalous to see in this, and other jou 
how often that occurrence takes place, yet | 
call myself a sober man !” 

As he honestly chronicles his lapses fron 
sobriety, and these are not many in number 
he may have been a sober man according 
to the interpretation which was put on the 
phrase at the time he lived. 

His accounts of the men with whom he 
associated abroad are instructive, and man 
of his observations supply food for reflection, 
After telling how Daendels, a general jn 
the Dutch army, had to fly for his life, how 
he returned in triumph when his friends 
were in power, and how he had to fly again 
on their deposition, he pertinently adds :— 

‘*It is with me a great proof of a man’s 
integrity when, in times of revolution, he jg 
sacrificed alternately by both parties ; but cer. 
tainly what he gains on the score of principle 
he loses on that of common sense. In order to 
do any good, with any party, a man must make 
great sacrifices, not only of his judgment, but 
what is much worse, I fear, of his conscience 
also. I£fhe cannot bring his mind to this, there 
is but one line of conduct for him to pursue, 
which is to quit the field.” 





Le Odi di Pindaro. Dichiarate e tradotte 
da Giuseppe Fraccaroli, Prof. ord. di 
Letteratura greca nell’ Universita di 
Messina. (Verona, Franchini.) 

Pindar: Olympian and Pythian Odes. By 
C. A. M. Fennell, Litt.D. New Edition. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 


Tue first thought that occurs to a critic on 
glancing at the title-page of Signor Frac- 
caroli’s work is the novelty and appropriate- 
ness of the appearance of a commentary on 
Pindar in the island which is so closely 
associated with Pindar’s muse, and which 
gave him the themes for many of his 
greatest hymns. Sicily—Greek for two long 
periods of history—cannot be said to have 
established a reputation for Greek scholar- 
ship; it would be about the last place one 
would think of trying if one were seeking 
an instructor in Pindar’s odes to Hiero. 
But Zankle has come to the rescue, and the 
attempt of her professor of Greek literature 
to pay part of the deep debt which the 
Siceliot cities owe to the genius of Pindar, 
and diffuse a knowledge of his poetry 
through Sicily and the peninsula to which 
she belongs, is decidedly welcome. 

Signor Fraccaroli is a good scholar, he 
knows his Greek grammar, and he has 
studied his poet laboriously. His work is 
generally sound, and he possesses consider- 
able taste. The great fault of his book is 
its excessive length—730 pages, not count- 
ing the preface. To the translation of each 
ode is prefixed a prolix explanation of its 
argument, and discussions of difficult lines 
are subjoined in foot-notes. The prole- 
gomena run to 165 pages, and contain @ 
life of Pindar, an account of Dorian lyric 
poetry, and a disquisition on Pindar’s art. 
All this might easily have been cut down, 
and the work would have been a gainer. 
But Signor Fraccaroli has the irritating 
habit of the man who could not get into 4 
train without descanting on the origin of 
steam-engines. He is never quite at ease if 
he cannot go back to Adam. Nothing could 
be more tedious than his discussion “ della 
creazione artistica” when he “trots out” 
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Plato’s theory of knowledge. It is as if an 
art critic, asked to explain the points of a 
ainting, were to discourse on Locke’s dis- 
tinction of primary and secondary qualities. 
But allowing for this weakness, the prole- 
omena contain many interesting remarks. 
We fully agree with the view that it is an 
utterly false principle to seek in each ode 
for some ‘“ Grundgedanke” which can be 
expressed in a precise formula ; the thought 
of the poem is to be found in ‘“‘la somma 
delle impressioni di tutte le sentenze e di 
tutti i miti” (p. 154). And his criticism 
on Dissen’s methods and tedious analyses 
(“nojose analisi”’), if not perfectly just, is 
at all events useful as a corrective. He 
accepts Westphal’s view that the odes are 
constructed on the basis of the Terpandric 
nomos, but gives indifferent entertainment 
to Mezger’s theory of verbal responsions, 
though not altogether denying that instances 
of significant responsions are to be found. 
There is much truth and pertinence in his 
observations on the way in which one image 
leads to another without any logical con- 
nexion, and many passages, where the 
adventurous have fancied they detected 
secret signals, may be easily and fairly 
explained on this principle. In illustration 
of it he gives several instances from Dante, 
of which we cannot refrain from citing two. 
In ‘Purgatory,’ xix. 61, Virgii says, in 
reference to the Siren :— 
Suffice it thee, and smite earth with thy heels, 
Thiue eyes lift upward to the lure that whirls 
The Kternal King with revolutions vast ; 
and then Dante proceeds— 
Even as the hawk that first his feet surveys, 
Then turns him to the call and stretches forward 
Through the desire of food that draws him thither, 
Such | became, &c. 
Here the image of the hawk ‘‘is connected 
materially with the image of the lure, 
though there is no logical or rational link; 
the impression of the one has called forth 
the other.” And such an impression can 
act, unconsciously, according to Signor 
Fraccaroli, at a considerable distance. Thus 
in ‘ Paradise,’ xxxi., the image of pilgrims 
coming from afar—which occurs early in the 
canto in the lines (31 sqq.), 

If the barbarians...... 

Beholding Rome and all her noble works, 

Were wonderstruck, &c., 
and recurs, in logical connexion, a few lines 
later (43), — 

And as a pilgrim who delighteth him, &c.,— 
reappears, without any deliberate reason, 
in 103 :— 

As he who peradventure from Croatia 

Cometh to gaze at our Veronica, &c. 

Signor Fraccaroli applies this observation to 
Isthmian V., where the image of the libation, 
with which the ode opens, forms the central 
piece of the myth. 

In criticism and exegesis the translator is 
generally conservative, but has sometimes 
views of his own. We often find ourselves 
disagreeing. For example, in Ol. ii. 54, 
he thinks that the difficult passage begin- 
hing et 6€ piv €xwv Tis oldev TO peAAoV can 
be explained by an ellipse of éoré, and cites 
Pyth. xii. 28, which is totally irrelevant to 
the difficulty. But two verses before, he 
Tejects the interpretation approved by Jebb, 
Fennell, and others of Padcav iréxwv 
Hepipvav dyporépav (“suggesting a deep 
ambition for quests’’), and explains (in- 


nendo la profonda selvaggia cura.” In 
regard to yapverov in the same ode, he 
thinks that Pindar really had Simonides 
and Bacchylides in mind, and chose the 
dual in order that any one who liked might 
apply it to them. This view has been 
generally abandoned. 

It is not necessary to quote a specimen of 
Signor Fraccaroli’s translation, which to 
English readers will be of little interest. 

The second edition of Dr. Fennell’s useful 
commentary on the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes possesses new features. The editor 
has wisely omitted etymological notes, which, 
except in the rare cases where etymology 
throws definite light on the meaning of a 
passage, are impertinent in exegetical notes. 
He has chronicled at the beginning of each 
ode all the “‘tautometric responsions” he 
could discover. But he does not therefore 
accept the catchword theory of Mezger— 
which in some recent books on Pindar has 
been carried to such absurd lengths; he 
admits that the recurrence of words may 
occasionally have some reference to the 
sense, but holds that they are more often 
concerned with sound. He still maintains 
the extraordinary view that ‘metrical 
literature was not committed to writing in 
Greece for nearly a generation after the 
Persian wars.” 

The gravest complaint that we have to 
make against Dr. Fennell is that he gives 
so little help to the understanding of the 
arguments of the odes, beyond the very 
meagre ‘‘ Analyses.” And the desire to 
compress, which in this edition is carried 
painfully far, often hinders him from ex- 
plaining sufficiently the difficulties in the 
text. In a passage in Ol. ii. (57 sqq.), 
which in our opinion he treats inadequately 
and misleadingly, we are told that ‘‘ Rauch.’s 
explanation is condemned by his separation 
of évOdde from Oavévrwy ”—where ‘‘ Rauch.” 
means Rauchenstein, a favourable specimen 
of the penurious system of abbreviation 
adopted—but we are not told what ‘‘ Rauch.’s 
explanation” is. Mr. Fennell surely does 
not expect the students who use his edition 
as a text-book to possess a Pindaric library. 
In the introduction to Ol. xi.—why, Frac- 
caroli pertinently asks, should x. and xi. 
be transposed, unless we arrange all the 
odes on chronological principles ? — Mr. 
Fennell promises to discuss the relations of 
Anaxilaus with Hiero, and the relations of 
the Locrians with both tyrants, in the intro- 
duction to Pyth. ii. But when we come to 
that introduction Anaxilaus is not men- 
tioned, presumably owing to considerations 
of space. If Mr. Fennell had allowed him- 
self a little more room, he would have done 
himself a great deal more justice. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Precious Scamp. By Henry Cresswell. 
3 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mr. CresswELt’s new novel, clever, but 
very unsympathetic in manner and matter, 
contains more than one scamp. The scamp 
par excellence is of course Harry Bethel, who, 
all the same, makes a fine end. The senti- 
ments and morals of this clever gentleman 
are more than irreproachable, except where 
his commercial code is concerned. As may 





be imagined, he is, in Mr. Cresswell’s hands, 


‘dependently of Mr. Gildersleeve) “ soste- 


a curious study. The author’s object— 
supposing him to have one—seems to be to 
show the undermining influence of money- 
making, and that fortunes are not to be 
gained by honourable men; also that you 
may be a scamp in business matters, and a 
good man in other relations of life. There 
is a core of truth in the view, but we fancy 
Mr. Cresswell brings an unnecessary and 
exaggerated bitterness to bear, and thereby, 
to some extent, defeats his own object. He 
talks of the book as “‘ veracious”’; whether 
or not it be so, so much outrageous, unmiti- 
gated fraud and rascality, or merely dis- 
honest dealing, cannot be worked into one 
story without destroying its artistic balance. 
The City may be the den of thieves he re- 
presents, yet, even there, there must be a 
certain percentage of clean and yet capable 
hands. Nineteenth century commercial 
morality is at a low ebb, perhaps, but if 
this picture is to be accepted as lifelike, it 
is rotten to the heart. The part of the one 
righteous man is played by Percy Bethel, 
the brother of Harry, but he is a mere 
dummy. Old Mr. Maxstead, a City Father, 
is a good rather than a bad sort of man, but 
woefully weak of will. He is, at any rate, 
a human being, and so are his poor little 
daughters. A quartet of sharks—business 
men, and out-and-out scoundrels of different 
types—spread their nets in the sight of the 
reader. A good deal of interesting and 
rather surprising detail gathers about their 
schemes. The gigantic fraud perpetrated 
by the precious scamp on a stupider and 
more despicable rogue is ingenious and to 
some extent credible, though the character 
of the perpetrator is often very inadequately 
treated. Mr. Loxley, too, is insufficiently 
furnished with motives, especially for his 
extraordinary action with regard to his only 
daughter. The same thing applies to others 
—both men and women. They are riddles 
without answers, problems that have no 
key—neither of the stuff of every-day life, 
nor yet in any way ideal. Mr. Cresswell is 
a clever writer, but it seems to us his 
readers had need to be clever, too, to get 
real satisfaction out of his brilliant but 
hollow material. Of the manifest improba- 
bility of the non-recognition of one brother 
by another we say nothing. 


A Baireuth Pilgrimage. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
2 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue notion of writing a society novel the 
scene of which is chiefly laid at the musical 
Mecca—as the musical critics have it—has, 
unless we are much mistaken, never yet 
been exploited, and Mrs. Cuthell is un- 
doubtedly entitled to some credit for her 
enterprise. On general grounds, however, 
the new departure is not to be applauded. 
In the millennium, perhaps, every one 
will be thoroughly versed in the works of 
Wagner. But at the present day the novel- 
reading world is hardly ripe for fiction 
which cannot be duly appreciated without 
an intimate knowledge of musical ‘‘ shop” of 
all sorts, and in which public performers are 
alluded to under thinly veiled pseudonyms. 
A good deal of the book may be described 
as a Wagnerian analytical programme cast 
in the form of a dialogue. Even to musical 
enthusiasts this method may not appear to 





be altogether a change for the better. 
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The Best of her Sex. By Fergus Hume. 
2 vols. (Allen & Co.) 


Mr. Hvme’s title is not particularly appro- 
priate, for it leads his readers away from the 
gist of the matter, and is a mere common- 
place when applied to a girl who makes an 
excellent daughter to a selfish father, and 
an excellent wife to an unselfish husband. 
There are so many of that sort, and they 
cannot all be best. The main feature of 
the novel is the formation of a limited com- 
pany (of two) for the purpose of introducing 
the virtues of T’ho as a specific in nervous 
affections, and by judicious puffery an 
enormous demand is created. Mr. Hume 
is amusing and ingenious in developing 
this plan; but there is, perhaps, more in- 
genuity than skill displayed in providing 
machinery and motive power to put the plan 
in action. 








Mayor Joshua. 
mans & Co.) 


‘Masor Josuva’ is a study in selfishness— 
a harmonious, a consistent, and an artistic 
study, since we have the quality illustrated 
in various characters, and recognized as a 
subject for detailed observation and inter- 
pretation, without any attempt to label it 
with hard names, or to render it hideous 
for moral purposes. Major Joshua Robin- 
son is a wealthy gastronome, with a theory 
and a practice of self-pleasing ; his absolute 
candour on the one hand, and freedom from 
vanity on the other, enable him to live a life 
of unruffled contentment. His friend Mrs. 
Fenwick has two daughters, whom she has 
brought up on a system, teaching them that 
it is to their advantage to be entirely selfish ; 
that they have hearts only in order that 
some one may break them; that self-denial, 
kindness, charity, are weaknesses which 
minister to the lower instincts in others. 
The elder girl is beautiful, hates her plain 
sister, marries, and is happy. The younger 
one, having no compensation of beauty, is 
& savage with a volcano in her breast, and 
passes, as we are assured, through the gates 
of hell. There are two young men who 
assist to develope the character and fate of 
these girls; and altogether the story is well 
thought out and highly entertaining. 


By Francis Forster. (Long- 





The Businesses of a Busy Man. By R. 8S. 

Warren Bell. (Leadenhall Press.) 
Mr. Bet1’s book is a funny one from begin- 
ning to end. The humour is of a kind 
which has been supposed to be much in 
favour of late; it is boisterous, unremitting 
through two hundred pages, undiluted and 
undisguised. It is, indeed, so unremitting 
that one hardly thinks it worth while to 
reward the joker with a laugh, lest he 
should reasonably complain of undue pre- 
ference for one jest over another. Every- 
body in the book jokes without difficulty, 
but most of all the author himself, until one 
longs for a dull, unjesting page or two, to 
break the long monotony of fun. The 
reader will understand what he has to 
expect from ‘The Businesses of a Busy 
Man’; and, if he sends for it on the 
strength of what has been said, there is 
really no reason why he should not be 
thoroughly satisfied. 





Pharais: a Romance of the Isles. By Fiona 
Macleod. (Derby, Murray.) 


‘Puarais’—let it be said at once that the 
word is an Anglicized form of the Gaelic 
for ‘‘ paradise ”’—would be admirable, both 
as a story and as a study of a kind of 
insanity only possible, we imagine, in 
the remoter habitations of the Celt, but 
for two faults which constantly interfere 
with the progress of the narrative. The 
book is sadly over- written, in a style 
which, being florid and overburdened with 
weighty Latin compounds, is too complex 
for the matter wherein the author deals. 
The local colour also is laid on with a joyous 
extravagance, which speaks well enough 
for Miss Macleod’s observation, to be sure, 
but serves to defeat her aim by irritating 
the Southron reader. If a writer elect to 
till one of ‘‘ the half-acres of literature,” as 
an American writer lately called the pro- 
vinces over which it is now the fashion for 
romancers to ‘peg out” their ‘ claims,” 
economy, even parsimony, in the distri- 
bution of local colour is an essential of 
success. Miss Macleod’s second defect is, 
like the first, a defect of generosity. The 
characters of ‘ Pharais’ (characters whom she 
understands thoroughly) may be compared 
to Fitzroy barometers, in that they tremble 
and turn and are very nearly changed 
before every variation of wind or weather. 
They are designed on definite lines, but a 
passing cloud, the boom of a wave, an 
effect of moonlight, sets them acting 
almost discordantly with themselves. The 
islander of the North-West is, indeed, 
a creature of the elements, but they 
do not, we think, act upon him so 
swiftly and so transiently here on our 
every-day earth as they are made to do in 
‘Pharais.’ Rather would we say that 
his way of life is the resultant of several 
forces, of which climate is the chief in 
moment. Now for the more gracious task 
of praise. It is unstinted praise that 
Miss Macleod deserves. She has justified 
the Northern Celts against the too-disparag- 
ing strictures of Mr. Yeats. True, there is 
a gloom and a blight upon their days; the 
wind speaks in their ears, as it were, with 
the cry of an everlasting sorrow; and they 
live at ceaseless war—often at unavailing 
war—with the malignant principles of the 
universe. Miss Macleod has touched that 
strife to effects of beauty. Her story 
relates how Alastair Macleod was smitten 
with the ‘‘mind-dark,” a form of hereditary 
insanity, or rather of idiotcy, too well known 
in these islands, where spare nourishment 
and in-breeding work together with results 
that would delight a morbo-psychologist. 
The scene in which he discloses to his wife 
the naked awfulness of his impending de- 
humanization is a spectacle of the noblest 
passion, and the language is simple, digni- 
fied, and worthy of so high an issue. Lora’s 
attempt to commit suicide with him in a 
lonely cave of the sea, for the sake of the 
child yet to be born, is too terrible almost 
for memory; and here, as in the other 
scene, the author rises far above her usual 
level. The Celt is a child of vain visions 
and decaying faiths ; and this Miss Macleod 
understands. Few, indeed, are the writers 
who have brought out so significantly as 





she the full terror of these faiths and visions 








when they take hold upon sensitive imagin. 
ations. ‘Pharais’ is not forthe idle; ang 
as certainly not for the nervous. But for 
those who can brave the shadow of a great 
horror—yes. 








The Daughter of Leontius; or, Phases of 
Byzantine Life, Social and Religious, in the 
Fifth Century after Christ. By J. PD, 
Craig Houston, B.D. (Oliphant, Ander. 
son & Ferrier.) 


We frankly confess that we should haye 
enjoyed Mr. Craig Houston’s book a good 
deal more if he had been less consciep. 
tious, and had given a freer rein to his 
imagination. It takes a Kingsley, no 
doubt, to produce a ‘ Hypatia’; but in the 
hands of a livelier and bolder writer the 
romantic story of Athenais, daughter of a 
Greek Sophist, who rose to be Empress of 
the East, would certainly have been invested 
with more than archeological interest, As 
it is, the result of Mr. Craig Houston's 
method is colourless in the extreme. A 
passage taken at random from the opening 
of the fourth chapter, ‘‘Church Life in 
Constantinople,” will at once explain our 
meaning :— 

‘*We have said that the sister of Leontius, 
with whom Athenais had taken up her abode 
in Constantinople, was a Christian lady. That 
fact alone justifies us in believing that the 
Hippodrome, with its frivolous and withal pagan 
amusements, would not be the only aspect of 
Byzantine life that Athenais would be afforded 
an opportunity of witnessing. We could as 
easily think that she lived without seeing the 
sun for a whole month after her arrival in her 









new place of sojourn, as suppose that her aunt 
would allow even half that time to elapse before 
she persuaded her interesting niece to accom- 
pany her to divine service in one of the churches 
of Constantinople. Of such edifices there was 
of course no lack.” 

Then followtwo pages describing thechurches 
of St. Sophia and the Holy Apostles, and 
the sacred building known as Anastasia :— 
‘*To one or other of these celebrated churches 
we may be very sure Athenais was conducted 
soon after her arrival in the Eastern capital. 
Nor would she, we are persuaded, offer the 
least objection to paying such a visit.” 

Surely it would have been better to dispense 
with all these cautious inferences and sur- 
mises, and to assert that Athenais ‘ went” 
to church with her aunt, rather than that 
she ‘‘ would undoubtedly have gone” there. 
Nobody, so far as we can see, would be a 
penny the worse for the statement, and the 
book would be much more agreeable read- 
ing. Having made this criticism, however, 
which naturally applies to the whole of Mr. 
Craig Houston’s narrative, we have nothing 
but praise for the industry and ability with 
which he has collected the materials for it. 


La Monégasque. Par Jean Blaize. (Paris, 
Plon.) 
‘La Monfécasque’ comes near to being & 
good novel. The Monaco lady herself, who 
is the heroine, is not over well drawn, and 
the young doctor from Monte Carlo, who is 
her husband and the hero, is also not 4 
strong character. On the other hand, some 
of the shopkeepers of Monaco and the 
Condamine are admirably drawn, and so 18 
an old doctor of great distinction in Paris; 
and the novel forms a careful piece of work, 
which is not without interest, and is, indeed, 
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in some parts difficult to lay aside. The 
struggles of the good man and his indifferent 
wife, and the effect upon her of an educa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of gaming tables, 
are well studied, in spite of the flabbiness 
of the chief characters. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Korea and the Sacred White Mountain: being 
a Brief Account of a Journey in Korea in 1891. 
By Capt A. E. J. Cavendish. Together with an 
Account of an Ascent of the White Mountain 
by Capt. H. E. Goold-Adams. (Philip & Son.) 
—Of all civilized peoples the English show the 
strongest and most frequent desire to return on 
occasions to barbarous life. And of the English 
race those who ordinarily live the most pampered 
lives are those in whom the propensity seems to 
be predominant. Guardsmen accustomed to life 
in Pall Mall and luxurious country houses find 
their supreme happiness in sharing the huts 
of African savages, or of camping out in the 
neighbourhood of the snow line on the Himalaya 
Mountains ; and Indian civilians seek for relief in 
the wilds of Central Asiafrom the studied comfort 
of station existence. The more wild and savage 
the country, the greater are its attractions tothese 
travellers, and on this principle Korea presents 
an ideal hunting ground, since there are few por- 
tions of the globe which offer fewer attractions 
and greater difficulties to the tourist. Not long 
since these characteristics attracted Mr. James, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who preferred 
spending a long leave in the er provinces 
of Korea to visiting his native land ; and now 
Capts. Cavendish and Goold-Adams have been 
devoting some weeks to the same surroundings. 
Being quartered at Hong-Kong, and being 
therefore within range of no bigger game than 
heasants, the attraction of possible tiger and 
r shooting in Korea was more than they 
could resist. During their tour they heard of 
tigers and bears in abundance, and in one place 
which they visited eighteen people had lately 
been killed by tigers in one year. But, as 
fortune and their Korean guides determined, 
they saw nothing but the occasional trail of big 
game, and had to content themselves with 
sport which they might equally well have found 
on the shores of the Canton river. As in duty 
bound, they started from Soul, and from that 
point traversed the whole country northwards 
to the borders of Manchuria. Although the 
book is brightly written it tells us nothing that 
isnew. The travellers had in no way prepared 
themselves for the scientific observance either 
of the people or of the country. They give, 
therefore, only the result of their very super- 
ficial experiences. The reader hears enough and 
more than enough of the dirt of the people, the 
discomfort of the inns, and the miserable con- 
dition of the roads; but of weightier matters 
he is told nothing. Capt. Cavendish had to 
return to Hong-Kong without making the ascent 
of the Long White Mountains, and from the 
foot of that range Capt. Goold-Adams takes up 
the pen. The book will be found useful to those 
who may desire to follow in the footsteps of the 
travellers, and who may wish to learn from their 
experiences which places and inns to stop at 
and which to avoid. But for the ‘‘general 
teader ” the book offers few attractions, and is 
besides disfigured by an occasional coarse :ess 
ia description which is repellent. It cont.ins 
two good maps and some illustrations. 


Tue general impression which remains after 
study of most books on African shooting —that 
the country is uninviting and unhealthy and the 
Cong indifferent—is confirmed by reading The 

0 Free State and its Big Game Shooting, by 
Bula N’zau (Chapman & Hall). The author, 
Mr. Henry Bailey, seems to have well earned 

nom de guerre, which being interpreted means 
He possesses evidently 


the determination to approach his quarry, how- 
ever dangerous, so close that a miss or badly 
placed bullet is almost an impossibility, and the 
nerve which prevents failure or ensures escape, 
backed evidently by considerable strength of 
body and of constitution. With all this there 
is occasionally apparent in the descriptions a 
callousness to the sufferings which his game may 
have to endure which is, we think, to be re- 
gretted, though no doubt the greater part of the 
animals killed was eaten by his followers. In 
most parts of the country visited the game was 
undisturbed, approach was often very easy, and 
the science of woodcraft and stalking was seldom 
called into play. Hence some of the chief ele- 
ments of interest and delight in such excursions 
were absent. Nevertheless the book, which is 
legibly printed, fairly illustrated, and generally 
well turned out, cannot fail to be of use to 
any one who visits the Congo on business or 
pleasure. 


On Sunny Shores. By Clinton Scollard. 
(Gay & Bird.)—This is a Transatlantic produc- 
tion. Mr. Scollard has visited many well-known 
places in Europe and Syria, and writes about 
them as an educated man might be expected to 
do; but there was no special reason why he 
should publish his lucubrations. 


The Gypsy Road is an account of a cycling 
tour of a thousand and odd miles from Cracow 
to Coblence, made by Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole, 
M.R.LA., F.G.S., and a companion, who is 
dubbed the ‘‘Observer.” Why it should 
have been called ‘The Gypsy Road’ we 
have no more idea than a reviewer had 
lately why a novel about Strafford should 
have been called ‘Thorough.’ Else there is 
nothing in it more remarkable than that the 
Armada is said to have ‘‘advanced slowly, with 
curved front, in Plymouth Sound,” and that 
Mr. Cole chooses to write of ‘‘the Indian 
‘Mutiny.’” Of the fineness, the superfineness 
of the style one sample may suffice :—‘‘ The 
market-place seems to beam with a quaint 
hilarity upon the traveller; one recognizes a 
cheery fulsomeness— Bohemia is assez rvant.” 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Purification of Dolores Silva, dc. By 
Morley Roberts. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)— 
Mr. Morley Roberts is already known as a pithy 
writer of short stories, and the present book 
will do no discredit to his reputation. It is 
essentially the book of a man who has travelled 
much and who has observed keenly and with 
imagination the characteristics of the people 
among whom he went. Whether it be the 
artistic life of Paris, that of clubland in London, 
or of a gold-digger in America, which forms the 
basis of his stories, the milieu always has more 
reality than mere nomenclature to justify it, 
and further has a certain appropriateness to the 
theme chosen for the story. The subjects are 
nearly all different phases of love in women, 
from the initiation into its mysteries, which 
forms the subject of the first story, to the final 
story about purification by self-sacrifice, and 
the consequent substitution of a noble love for 
a gross and debasing passion; in this story the 
hot Mexican blood which runs in Dolores Silva’s 
veins excuses and gives probability to the extra- 
vagance of her penance. But the best two 
stories are ‘When She May’ and ‘Panic,’ the 
first an original and striking picture of indiffer- 
ence turned into a hopeless love by jealousy, 
and the second a terrible glimpse of a sudden 
fit of cowardice and its swift retribution. One 
or two of the other stories have hardly enough 
body in them to make them worthy of such good 
company. 

Jack’s Partner, dc. By Stephen Fiske. 
(Gay & Bird.)—Mr. Joseph Hatton’s brief 
introductory account of the author suggests the 


firmed by a perusal of his book. In fact, these 
stories are so very much the sort of thing which 
Mr. Sims writes, and his style is so well known 
here, that hardly any further criticism seems 
called for. There is the same genial jocularity, 
the same thinness of motive joined to a faculty 
for making the most of what is in the author’s 
mind, and the same irreproachable, not to say 
claptrap sentiment. If there is any difference, 
it is that Mr. Fiske displays with rather more 
ostentation than the English writer what Mr. 
Hatton calls his ‘‘sympathies with struggling 
merit and honest poverty.” 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Somersetshire: Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways. Written and illustrated by C. R. B. 
Barrett. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.)—This is 
not, so far as the text goes, a work of original 
research. The author has been content to take 
the information which he supplies from ordinary 
books of history or reference ; he has, however, 
in most instances made a judicious selection of 
the authorities on which he has relied. His 
chief object has been to furnish a series of 
engraved illustrations of Somersetshire build- 
ings and works of art. We have little but 
praise to give to these, and the selection has in 
most cases been judicious. Thus places and 
objects which have been engraved over and 
over again are, if not omitted altogether, dealt 
with in a frugal manner, while those nearly 
unknown are given with considerable detail. 
Cleeve Abbey alone would easily furnish mate- 
rial for a work far larger than Mr. Barrett’s 
volume, and the same thing may be said of 
Dunster, with its castle, church, and market- 
house. We are supplied with an excellent 
sketch of the market-house. In the old days 
Dunster was a manufacturing town, doing 
no inconsiderable trade in yarns and broad- 
cloths. When this first grew into importance 
we do not know. The market-house was built, 
as we may assume from a date on the vane, in 
1647 ; but we cannot be by any means sure that 
it does not supply the place of an earlier struc- 
ture. The steam engine has destroyed the 
trade of Dunster, but the market-house or yarn 
market remains as a memorial of a decayed 
industry. It is a most curious building, but 
one which it is impossible to describe without 
the help of illustrations. Mr. Barrett has given 
two illustrations of the Lutterell Arms, an old 
inn which, although modernized, contains much 
of interest. The porch is, we imagine, the 
oldest part of the building. The cross-bow loop- 
holes seem to point to a time when it might have 
been necessary to defend the place from armed 
attack. The carved woodwork of the back wing 
is also interesting. We regret that the scale on 
which Mr. Barrett has sketched is so small that 
it is not easy to make out its characteristic 
features. The question is often asked, When 
did burial in coffins become the universal 
practice in this country? It is one not easy to 
answer. The bier preserved in the south porch 
of Trent helps us somewhat, as it bears what the 
author regards as the genuine date of 1757. 
As we have not ourselves seen it, we cannot be 
certain that it has not been made for carrying 
coftins ; but unless there be some structural 
reason for concluding that such has been the 
case, we must regard it as highly improbable. 
Witham, though its ancient glories have 
perished, is still an interesting place from its 
connexion with St. Hugh of Avalon, the 
canonized bishop of Lincoln. Here was the 
first house of the Carthusian order in England. 
It was founded by Henry II., who, though not 
by any means strait-laced so far as his own 
actions were concerned, seems to have had a 
great respect for the ascetic children of St. 
Bruno. ‘There were originally two churches 
at Witham, one for the use of such of the monks 
as were in holy orders, the other for the lay 
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great part the work of St. Hugh does not, in 
Mr. Barrett’s opinion, admit of doubt, but he, 
like those who have gone before him, is by no 
means sure which of the two churches it is. 
The matter is, in our opinion, incapable of being 
decided, unless some day or other excavations 
should disclose the foundations, and conse- 
quently the plan, of the lost church. The author 
remarks on the fact that the interesting Norman 
font at Lullington, of which he gives a sketch, 
has marks upon it indicating that it was once 
provided with a lid fixed to the stone by a 
hinge. Nearly every pre-Reformation font that 
we have examined has shown traces that means 
had been taken for securing the water inside 
from profane or meddlesome hands. In the 
decrees regarding the ornaments of churches 
issued by Winchelsey, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1293-1313), and Gray, Archbishop of 
York (1216-1255), it was ordered that there 
should be in each church a font with a lock; and 
the Council of Durham held in 1220 decreed that 
‘* fontes sub sera clausi teneantur propter sorti- 
legia.” We cannot conclude our remarks without 

ointing out that Mr. Barrett has furnished his 

ook with an excellent index. 

A Brief and Popwar History of the Hospital 
of God’s House, Southampton. By the Rev. J. 
Aston Whitlock. (Southampton, Gilbert.)—It 
is not quite fair to call this book a history. Brief 
it certainly is—there are but sixty-four pages 
printed in large type; as to its being popular 
there is room for differences of opinion ; we 
should rather call it scrappy and disconnected. 
The author, however, deals fairly with his 
readers. He tells them in the preface that lest 
he should weary the eyes of his readers he has 
used ‘‘as few foot-notes and inverted commas as 
possible.” This is all very well in a romance, 
but in a history, unless it be a mere school com- 
pendium, references are an absolute necessity 
for every one who reads for any higher purpose 
than amusement. The Hospital of God’s House 
at Southampton is worthy of a detailed history. 
This little book may serve the good purpose of 
directing attention te the subject. It certainly 
will not stand in the way of any future work 
constructed on broader and firmer lines. The 
Domus Dei, Maison Dieu, or God’s House at 
Southampton was founded somewhere about the 
year 1185 by Gervaise the Portreeve. Southamp- 
ton did not possess a mayor until a few years 
after Gervaise’s death. We may be pretty sure 
that the Portreeve discharged many of the func- 
tions which devolved upon the mayor when the 
town had been incorporated by charter, but these 
would not be his only duties. The Portreeve of an 
important place like Southampton was, we may 
be certain, a custom-house officer and harbour 
master. Mr. Whitlock asks, ‘‘ What impulse 
moved the good Gervaise to found his hospital ?” 
No certain answer can be given, but we may 
assume as highly probable that he had long seen, 
when discharging his ofticial duties, the miseries 
sustained by Englishmen returning from abroad. 
There were two classes of wanderers in those 
days which must have moved any good man’s 
sympathies. First there were the wounded and 
diseased English soldiers, who had served the 
king in his wars in France—poor unhappy crea- 
tures who had lost everything but life in the 
royal service, and had then been turned adrift 
to make their way to the old home in England 
in the best manner they could. Then there 
were the pilgrims, many of whom would return 
in a plight little less evil than that of the soldiers. 
We must not draw our ideas of pilgrims solely 
from Chaucer or the partisan writers of the 
sixteenth century. There were, we may feel sure, 
many of them who went on their wanderings 
from religious motives, others from the same 
spirit of adventure which now leads some of our 
countrymen to try to reach the North Pole, to 
wander in Central Africa, or risk death in the 
fever-laden swamps of South America. There 
were also other pilgrims who had been sent by 
kings, bishops, or abbots on messages, carrying 





letters, and in some cases coin, into foreign 


lands. Many of these would land at Southamp- 
ton weary and destitute, and it was a good 
thought of Gervaise to build and endow a hos- 
pital where these poor creatures could be care- 
fully and kindly treated. There were both 
brethren and sisters attached to the house, 
whose duty it was to act as nurses, and attend 
on the wants of the sick. The founder caused 
his hospital to be dedicated to St. Julian, the 
patron of travellers, and vested the patronage 
in the successive bishops of Winchester. Several 
succeeding kings took an interest in Gervaise’s 
hospital ; at last Edward III. granted it to 
Queen’s Hall—now Queen’s College—Oxford. 
Thus a corporation (not a single person) has been 
down to the present date the warden of God’s 
House. This seems to have been an unwise 
proceeding. It was benefiting the cause of 
education at the expense of poor suffering 
wanderers. Good has, however, come out of 
evil. Had the hospital remained as Gervaise 
wished it to continue, it would have been con- 
fiscated by Henry VIII. It, however, escaped 
the grasp of the plunderers on the ground that 
its revenues were devoted to learning and edu- 
cation. Nearly all the old buildings have 
perished. The chapel remains, that is has been 
rebuilt, preserving the chancel arch. For this 
we may be thankful, but what are we to say of 
restorers who wilfully destroyed a low side 
window which Mr. Whitlock says was in the 
south-west corner of the building? It was about 
breast-high, in the form of a quatrefoil. Among 
the fragments which still remain is, the author 
says, a Norman chimney. If this be so, we 
trust the people of Southampton will do their 
best to preserve it. As a hospital, in the sense 
of the founder, God’s House may be said to have 
ceased to exist, but two brethren and two 
sisters are still there, and when a vacancy 
occurs the college authorities fill it up. The 
old chapel of St. Julian was assigned early in 
the reign of Elizabeth to certain Huguenot 
refugees. A French congregation has still 
possession of the new building, though we gather 
that there has never been a charter investing 
them with rights over a building which seems 
to belong to Queen’s College. Three hundred 
and thirty years’ possession may be assumed to 
be a sufficient title. 

Ramsey Cartulary. By W. H. Hart and 
P. A. Lyons. Vol. III. (Stationery Office.)— 
We are glad to see this cartulary brought at 
length to its conclusion. It is, perhaps, because 
of the extent of the work that, contrary to the 
usual practice, the present volume is deprived 
of an introduction. Important for its elaborate 
character and evidently early date is a survey of 
the Abbey’s manors (pp. 241-315), which we may 
compare with the St. Paul’s fragment of the 
Domesday of Ralf de ‘*Diceto” in 1181. They 
both record sworn inquests, and both refer 
throughout to the days of Henry I., just as 
Domesday Book refers to the days of King 
Edward. As this Ramsey survey records cases 
(pp. 261, 270) in which the tenant temp. 
Henry I. still held the land, it can scarcely be 
later than 1180. We cannot have too many of 
these twelfth century surveys in print: they 
all help us to solve the still puzzling problems 
connected with Domesday Book and with the 
land. Next in importance are the documents 
relating to the Abbey’s knights and knight- 
service. These will be found at pp. 48-53, 
218-220. It is, though almost incredible, a fact 
that in both places the Abbey’s carta of 1166 
was dated by the editors ‘‘1184-1189”; the 
error, we hasten to add, is set right in the 
corrigenda, but that it should ever have been 
made is discreditable enough. Ramsey is a test 
case for knight-service, having peculiarities of 
its own. We need not apologize, therefore, 
for calling attention to the importance of the 
version here given (from Galba, E. X.) of the 
Abbey’s carta, which seems to us to represent 
the original document, and to modify the con- 








clusion of Dr. Stubbs. The proceedings ag to 
knight-service under Henry III. also should be 
compared, we may observe, with Prof. Mait. 
land’s edition of the rolls of the Abbot’s court, 
Another interesting item in this volume is the 
catalogue of the abbots (pp. 171-189). It is 
greatly to be regretted that there is no work for 
the religious houses such as Le Neve’s ‘Fastj’ 
for the bishops’ sees: dated lists of the English 
abbots would be of great chronological value, 
As usual in cartularies, the records of - lawsuits 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
too often of little general interest ; what his. 
torical students want, but are not likely to get, 
is a collection from cartularies of those docu- 
ments and surveys of real value which remain 
at present scattered about in manuscript. The 
‘Ramsey Cartulary’ has suffered from the over. 
lapping of the ‘ Ramsey Chronicle ’ (also in the 
Rolls Series), nor has its editing been perfect, 
Mr. Kirk is responsible for the index to the 
three volumes, in which, we observe, ‘‘wart- 
penes” are indexed separately from ‘“ ward- 
veil with no cross-reference, as if the identity 
ad escaped him. 


An Old Kirk Chronicle, by the Rey. P. 
Hately Waddell (Blackwood & Sons), is a his- 
tory, ‘‘from session records,” of Auldhame, 
Tyninghame, and Whitekirk, three parishes of 
East Lothian, between North Berwick and 
Dunbar, the first two of which were united in 
1619, and the third in 1761. It is a beautiful 
volume, adorned with twenty-two finely exe- 
cuted illustrations, and it contains a great mass 
of curious matter as to Scottish church life in the 
seventeenth century. But when in its preface 
we read that ‘‘this book has been written from 
a sense of duty,” &c., and when neither in that 
preface nor in the body of the work we light 
on the slightest allusion to ‘The Churches of 
St. Baldred: Auldhame, Whitekirk, Tyning- 
hame, Prestonkirk,’ by A. I. Ritchie (Edin- 
burgh, 1883, 281 pages), we are filled with 
astonishment. It seems impossible that Mr. 
Waddell can be ignorant of the predecessor in 
whose footprints he treads so exactly ; it seems 
still more impossible that, knowing of him, he 
could wilfully ignore him. Anyhow, to review 
at length ‘An Old Kirk Chronicle’ would be 
wholly superfluous ; we will merely observe that 
Queen Mary was ot in power in 1580, and that 
Charles I. did not suddenly appear in the 
Scottish lines on the next day after his defeat 
at Naseby. These mistakes at least are original. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE regret that in A Poet’s Portfolio: Later 
Readings (Blackwood & Sons) Mr. Story 
has not seen fit to follow the advice we 
gave him, in all friendliness, when review- 
ing his former book, ‘Conversations in 4 
Studio.’ He still clings to his amcebean methods, 
and prefaces each of his poems with a tiresome 
dialogue, which recalls the artless prattle of 
the infantile interlocutors in Mrs. Markham’s 
‘History of England.’ As thus :— 

He. In his old age he dedicated to her some verses, 
in which he strove, however inadequately, to express 
his feelings. Would you like tohearthem? I have 
them, I think, here in my portfolio. Yes, here they 


are. 

She. Do read them. 

He, [Reads.} 

Or again :— 

He, And, by the way, here are some verses which 
my friend X. wrote, which perhaps may interest 
you, as in some way illustrating what I was saying. 

She. Read them, please. 

He. They embody only a man’s feelings, as well a8 
an artist’s, and perhaps you will not sympathize 
with them. Your memories as a woman woul 
naturally be so different. 

She. them, and don’t make any more 
apologies and explanations. You know what plea 
sure it gives me, 

He. Well, here they are. [Reads.] 


It is as though when each course of a dinner is 
served up the cook should appear upon the 
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scene, and inform the guests what it is made of, | Renaissance des Idées libérales en Angleterre au FOREIGN, 

how it is made, and wherein its special tooth- | XIXe Siécle, by A. Chevrillon (Hachette),— Theology. 

someness lies. We presume that it must be | Jours d’Epreuves, by L. Enault (Hachette),— | Nowack (W.): Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Archiologie, 
the object of the author to ensure that the | La Voie doulowreuse, by Jean Doris (Paris, # vols. 1m, 

reader shall not by any chance, however remote, | Calmann Lévy),—Les premitres Formes de la Fine Art and Archeology. 

misinterpret his —. ? for certainly these | Religion et de la Tradition dans l’Inde et la | Pveouchet (G.): sana od 2 ey Saint-Michel, 3fr. 50. 
rosy discussions have little intrinsic merit to | Gréce, by P. Regnaud (Paris, Leroux),—and El iia me 2 

recommend them. As for the verse itself, we Ritmo, Critica contempordnea, by 8. Rueda ares tie " susie eee om 


gladly admit that Mr. Story’s ‘ Portfolio’ con- 
tains several very pretty poems (though ‘‘ He” 
objects to ‘‘Her” applying that epithet to 
them), and we may instance the lines on old age, 
beginning ‘‘To crawl between earth and heaven,” 
as well as ‘ Fioretta’ and ‘A Passing Cloud,’ 
with which the volume concludes. Faust’s 
answer to Mephistopheles, as Mr. Story handles 
it, is also vigorous and well conceived ; while 
‘A Battle Hymn’ and the captain’s speech to 
his crew before the fight with the Armada have 
no little energy and swing. But sandwiched as 
they are between solid slices of conversation they 
lose a good deal of such charm as they possess. 
UnpbeER the title of Green Pastures, Mr. Stock 
has published a pretty volume of extracts from 
the writings of Robert Greene. The selection 
has been made by Mr. Grosart. 
Messrs. Warp, Lock & BowpeN send us a 
shilling Guide to London, which is fairly good, 
but it needs revision. St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
certainly not a specimen ‘‘of Grecian archi- 
tecture.” —Those useful volumes Dickens’s Dic- 
tionary of London and Dickens’s Dictionary of 
the Thames (Smith) have appeared in new 
editions. 
Messrs. Warne & Co. have issued an 
“ Albion Edition ” of Pope’s translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The cuts from Flaxman’s 
designs and Buckley’s notes appeared originally, 
if we mistake not, in the reprint issued by 
Ingram & Cooke forty years ago and more. 
A Sea Queen is the latest instalment of the 
handy edition of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels 
which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are pub- 
lishing.—Messrs. Macmillan send us new edi- 
tions of Grisly Grisell, by Miss Yonge, and The 
Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant.—Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. have brought out a revised 
omg of Sir John Strachey’s able work on 
ia. 


(Madrid, Hernandez). Also the following New 
Editions : Cardinal Manning, by A. W. Hutton 
(Methuen), — English Practical Banking, by 
T. B. Moxon (Manchester, John Heywood),— 
The Health Resorts of Europe, by T. Linn, 
M.D. (H. Kimpton),—and La Vie inconnue 
de Jésus-Christ, by N. Notovitch (Paris, Ollen- 


dorff). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Beeching’s (H. ©.) Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Divine he of our Father, ed. with the Greek Text by 
J.N. W. B. Robertson, 18mo. 12/ net. 
Leach’s (Rev. C.) Sunday Afternoons with Working Men, 4/6 
Law. 
Bott’s (W. H.) Manual of the Law and Practice of Affiliation 
Proceedings, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Fallon’s (T. M.) The Cathedral Churches of Ireland, 2/6 cl. 
Koch's (A.) Acad Architecture, 1894, royal 8vo. 4/ net. 
Lagrange’s (C.) The Great Pyramid by Modern Science, 
trans. and a Short Note by C. P. Smyth, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Chaucer’s (Geoffrey) Complete Works, edited by Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, Vol. 3, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Oman’s (J. C.) The Great Indian Epics, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Stewart’s (B.) Silent Hours, Poems, 4to. 3/6 swd. 





Music. 
Dickson’s (W. E.) Fifty Years of Church Music, 2/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Clark’s (J. W.) Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance 
Periods, cr, 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Philosophy. 

Collins’s (F. H.) Supplement to Epitome of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, 8vo. 4/ cl. net. 

History and Biography. 
Dictionary of National Biography, ed. S. Lee, Vol. 39, 15/ cl. 
Hinsdale’s (B. A.) How to Study and Teach History, 6/ cl. 
Malden’s (H. EB.) ao Records, a Companion to the 
History of England, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Méneval’s (Baron de) Memoirs to serve for the History of 
Napoleon I., Vol. 3, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Rivington, The Publishing House of, ed. by S. Rivington, 6/ 
Rulers of India: Lord Amherst, by A. T. Ritchie and R. 
Evans, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
St. Francis of Assisi, by P. Sabatier, translated by L. S. 
Houghton, 8vo. 9/ net. 





We have on our table Desert London, and 
other Fancies, by J. Burnley (M. Smith & Co.), 
—The Persian Vizier, and other Poems, by F.H. 
Cliffe (Remington),—Sonnets, and other Verses, 
by W. Gay (Petherick), — Nemo Academy, a 
Serio-Comic, sometime Dramatic, finally Tragical 
Farce (Digby & Long), — The Llollandllaff 
Legends, by L. Liollandllaff (Cassell),—Grace 
Bell, and other Poems, by J. Mallett (McCorquo- 
oe Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, 
by J. T. L. Maggs (C. H. Kelly),— Arnold’s 
Bible Readers, by M. T. Yates, LL.D.: Book I., 
Simple Bible Stories; Book II., Old Testament 
Stories; Book III., New Testament Stories 
(Arnold),—The Witness of the American Church 
to Pure Christianity, by the Right Rev. W. A. 
Leonard, D.D. (New York, Pott & Co.),—Dis- 
cipleship: the Scheme of Christianity, by the 
Author of ‘The King and the Kingdom’ (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),— The Inspirations of the 
Christian Life, by T. F. Lockyer (C. H. Kelly), 
—The Building of Character: Familiar Talks on 
Christian Living, by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
(Sunday School Union),—The Printed English 
Bible, 1525-1885, by R. Lovett (Religious Tract 
Society), — The Supernatural in Christianity, 
by Principal Rainy, Prof. J. Orr, D.D., and 
Prof. M. Dods, D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark), —The Nicene Creed Catechetically Ex- 
plained, by H. M. Thomson (Sonnenschein),— 
Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by Various 
Writers, Vol. XII. (Religious Tract Society), 
~Eudes, Comte de Paris et Roi de France (882- 
898), by E. Favre (Paris, Bouillon),—Les grands 
Coupables du Siecle, J. Simon (Brussels, 


Geography and Travel. 
Conway and Gretitgye Climbers’ Guides : The Range of the 
i, W. A. B. Coolidge, 18mo. 10/ cl. 

Davies’s (Rev. J. S.) Dolomite Strongholds, roy. 16mo. 10/6 
Folk-lore. 

Georgian Folk Tales, translated by M. Wardrop, 4/ net. 

Philology. 

Jerram’s (C. S.) Anglice Reddenda, 3rd Series, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Livy, Book 21, translated into English, with Notes, by A. J. 

Church and W. J. Brodribb, cr. 8vo, 2/swd. 


Science. 

Fletcher’s (B. L.) Practical Instructions in Quantitative 
Assaying, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Keith's (S. and G. E.) Text-Book of Abdominal Surgery, 16/ 
Musser'’s (J. H.) A Practical Treatise on Medical Diagnosis, 
royal 8vo, 24/ cl. 
Nature’s Method in the Evolution of Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Smith’s (N.) Spinal Caries, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Tayler’s (A. J. W.) The Sanitary Arrangements of Dwelling 
Houses, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 
Aspects of Modern Study, being University Extension Ad- 
dresses by Lord Playfair and others, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Batson’s (Mrs. S.) Dark, a Tale of the Down Country, 2/ bds. 
Blow’s (S. E.) Symbolic Education, a Commentary on 
Froebel’s ‘ Mother Play,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Collier’s (P.) Mr. Picket Pin and his Friends, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Croker’s (B. M.) A Third Person, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2,6 cl. 
Cupples’s (G.) Scotch Deer-Hounds and their Masters, 30/ net. 
Dostoievsky’s (F.) Poor Folk, translated from the Russian 
by L. Milman, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Bachmann (A.): Deutsche Reichs; 
Friedrich III. u. Max, I., Vol. — a 
Bibesco (G.): Régne de Bibesco, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Droysen (J. G.): Kleine Schriften zur alten Geschichte, 
Vol. 2, 10m. 
psn Geogulcniequalion, Vol. 7, 5m. 60. 
emas (T.): Un District breton pendant 1 
l'Ouest et de la Chouannerie, She nisorsyrn 
ae ee (F.): Leges Anglorum Seculo XIII. ineunte, 
m. 


Geography and Travel. 
Keppler (P.): Wanderfahrten u. Wallfahrten im Orient, 8m. 
Philology. 

Hilberg (I.) : Die Gesetze der Wortstellung im Pentameter 
des Ovid, 28m. 

Marban (P.): Arte de la Lengua Moxa, 30m. 

Vergilii Opera, iterum rec. O. Ribbeck, Vol. 1, 5m. 

Science. 
—_-* der K. K. Universitats-Sternwarte in Wien, Vol. 9, 
5m. 

Bachmann (P.): Zahlentheorie, Part 2, 12m. 

Feldmann (C. P.): Wirkungsweise, Prifung u. Berechnung 
der Wechselstrom-Transformatoren, Part 1, 6m. 

Foéppl (A.): Einfiihrung in die Maxwell’sche Theorie der 
Elektricitaét, 10m. 

Herz (N.) : Geschichte der Babnbestimmung v. Planeten u. 
Kometen, Part 2, 10m. 

Martel (E. A.): Les Abimes, 20fr. 

Mystéres des Sciences occultes, par un Initié, 10fr. 

Rihlmann (Prof.): Grundziige der Elektrotechnik, Part 1, 


6m. 
ee (P.): Traité de Chimie générale, Vol. 7, 
r. 


General Literature. 

Allais (A.): Rose et Vert Pomme, 3fr. 50. 

Borinski (K.): Baltasar Gracian u. die Hoflitteratur in 
Deutschland, 3m. 60. 








GILBERT A BECKET. 
(The Musical Rights Reserved.) 


THROUGH brawling Biscay to Ceuta’s wave 

He has ridden unwrecked, our merchant brave ; 
But, Gilbert 4 Becket, beware, beware ! 

For that sudden sail is the curst Corsair. 


They have rifled his silks and his good red gold, 
And hurled him to rot in a dungeon hold ; 

Till, Gilbert 4 Becket, for love of thee, 

Thy gaoler’s daughter hath set thee free! 


Starry eyes and a storm of hair, 

And a voice like the wind harp on the air ; 
But “ Gilbert,” “ London,” ere he goes, 
All, all of his Northern speech she knows. 


He has spun fresh silk, he has gotten fresh gold, 
But his heart is behind in the Pirate’s hold. 
Now, Gilbert 4 Becket, what boots our wealth, 
If a canker lurks in our rose of health? 


Yet say, what burthen of song is borne 
Through thy open casement this summer morn ? 
“ Gilbert,” “Gilbert,” its accents rise, 

‘* Gilbert,” “ Gilbert,” despairing it dies. 


Down the stair and into the street 
He has flashed, his faithful love to meet. 
Maid, in whose arms art thou folded fast ? 
“ Gilbert,” “ Gilbert,” at last, at last! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 








LORD COLERIDGE. 
Lorp CoteripcE’s death occurred too late 


to allow the appearance in these columns last 
week of a brief tribute to the bearer of one of 
England’s most illustrious names. Never did the 
late Lord Chief Justice forget that he was the 
grand-nephew of the poet as well as the son 
of a judge and the grandson and nephew, on 
both his father’s and mother’s side, of Anglican 





Hartopp’s (Col. E. C. C.) Sport in England, Past and 
Present, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Jeans’s (J. S.) Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Dis- 
putes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Lynch’s (L. L.) Against Odds, a Detective Story, 2/6 cl. 
ackeild’s (A.) A Question of Casuistry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Meredith’s (G.) Lord Ormont and his Aminta, a Novel, 
3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Moore’s (F. F.) Sojourners Together, a Holiday Romance, 2/ 
New Party (The), described by Some of its Members and 
‘edited | y; Pa Reid, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Lady William, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

St. Aubyn’s (A.) To His Own Master, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sims's (G. R.) Memoirs of a Landlady, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Towards Utopia, being Speculations to Social Evolution, by 
a Free Lance, cr. 8vo. 3/ 





b /6 cl. ; 
i y Vandam’s (A. D.) The Mystery of the Patrician Club, 2 vols. 


Société Belge de Librairie),—Sydney Smith et la 





er. 8vo. 21/ cl. 


clergymen. To all those traditions he was loyal 
through life, as Queen’s Counsel, as member of 
Parliament, as Attorney-General, as Lord Chief 
Justice. He might not be familiar with the 
name of a burlesque actress; but in law, in 
literature, in religion, he was one of the 
best-informed men of his time. Naturally 
enough, during his latest years, his thoughts 
reverted to men and books and pictures of a 
lapsed generation, though he kept himself 
acquainted with contemporary poetry and fiction 
to the very end. 
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Shakspeare he set above all poets, ancient 
and modern, and next to him Milton and then 
Wordsworth. ‘‘But would you put Words- 
worth below Milton?” Lord Tennyson once 
rather surprised him by asking. To Tennyson 
himself, if you come to list-making, he assigned 
a lower place than would, perhaps, be generally 
approved. Browning, when he understood, he 
admired. His story of Browning’s saying to 
him, ‘‘ A reader of your calibre ought to be con- 
tent if he understands ten per cent. of what I 
write,” must have been, from all points of view, 
the merest jest. In the estimate of English poets 
he made in an address delivered in Yorkshire 
in 1893, and published in the Contemporary 
Review, he omitted his great-uncle, lacking, 
as he thought, the judicial impartiality neces- 
sary to a just decision. But in a public pane- 
gyric in Westminster Abbey and among friends 
he made no secret of his enthusiastic admi- 
ration. Of the half-dozen great pieces by 
which Coleridge endures, he thought that they 
were the high-water mark of the English 
poetry of this century; and to the usual 
list of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Kubla Khan,’ 
‘Love,’ and one or two others, he added, one 
thought rather arbitrarily, the ‘Ode to the De- 
parting Year.’ With some feeling Lord Cole- 
ridge complained that all poets had written too 
much—all had, he thought, except Gray and 
Wolfe. In prose his greatest admiration was 
for Lord Bolingbroke among old masters of 
English, and for Cardinal Newman among 
moderns. 

Lord Coleridge’s constant admiration must 
have more than atoned for the homily which 
his father addressed to Newman in delivering 
the Achilli judgment. The younger Coleridge 
was at Balliol when Newman preached in St. 
Mary’s, and never did he willingly miss an 
opportunity of being among the hearers. It 
was then he formed an opinion expressed in 
later years: ‘‘ Raffaelle is said to have thanked 
God that he lived in the days of Michael Angelo. 
There are scores of men I know, there are 
hundreds and thousands I believe, who thank 
God they have lived in the days of John Henry 
Newman.” Again, in the letter which he wrote 
for publication in Prof. Knight’s ‘Memoir of 
Principal Shairp,’ he says :— 

“No notice of any Oxford man of that period, 

who took life seriously, can omit that great pene- 
trating influence, that waking up of the soul, that 
revelation of hopes, desires, motives, duties not 
of this world, not ending here even if here they 
had their beginning, which came to us week by 
week from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and day by 
day from the writings and the silent presence 
among us of that great man, a Roman Cardinal in 
title, but the light and guide of multitudes of 
grateful hearts outside his own communion, and 
beyond the limits of these small islands.”’ 
This letter was written in 1887, and was first 
published in the August of the following year, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine—cne of Lord Cole- 
ridge’s infrequent contributions to literature. 
To his father’s memoir of Keble he contributed 
a letter; also prefaces to an 1870 edition of 
Blosius’s ‘ Mirror for Monks,’ to an 1874 edition 
of Sara Coleridge’s ‘Phantasmion,’ and, in 1888, 
to the second series, posthumously issued, of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Essays in Criticism.’ It 
has been remarked that Lord Coleridge’s hand- 
writing resembled Matthew Arnold’s; but it 
resembled the poet Coleridge’s even more. 
Lord Coleridge also read before a Devonshire 
architectural society a paper ‘On the Restora- 
tion of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin at 
Ottery St. Mary ’—the church where his body 
now lies. W. M. 








PROPOSED TASSO CENTENARY IN 1895. 
32, Holbein House, Sloane Square, June 18, 1894, 
Ir is intended to celebrate on April 25th, 
1895, the third centenary of the death of 
Torquato Tasso. A new life of the poet is 
being written for the occasion by Prof. Angelo 
Solerti, of Bologna, whose name is considered 





in Italy to be a sufficient guarantee for the 
work being well done, and is to be published 
early in next year by Messrs. Loscher & Co., of 
Rome and Turin. This book will embody 
the valuable matter contained in some 500 docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, and will be illus- 
trated with photogravures of all the portraits 
of which copies can be obtained, besides otlier 
interesting memorials. Prof. Solerti is also 
preparing a new and critical edition of the 
minor poems of Tasso, of which two volumes 
have been already published by Messrs. Zani- 
chelli, of Bologna. Knowing that England has 
many admirers of the author of the ‘ Aminta’ 
and the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ Prof. Solerti 
wishes to appeal to the English literary world 
for such assistance as it may be in the power 
of any one who owns portraits or MSS. of the 
poet to give him. Five portraits that are known 
to have existed in Italy in the last century 
cannot now be traced. 

Any communication on the subject will be 
gratefully received by Prof. Angelo Solerti, 
22, Via dell’ Independenza, Bologna, or by 

Wn. KrenwortHy Browne. 








THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. 
§Paris, 128, Rue La Boétie, Champs Elysées, June 11, 1894. 

I am greatly obliged to Dr. Eagar for point- 
ing out an error by which I was made to say 
that the Dymokes derived the Championship 
through the marriage of Sir John Dymoke to 
Margaret de Ludlow, daughter of Joane de 
Marmyon and Sir Thomas de Ludlow, instead 
of saying the granddaughter of Joane de 
Marmyon and Sir Thomas de Ludlow. But, if 
Burke be correct, Dr. Eagar has also fallen into 
error in saying that Thomas de Ludlow was 
the grandfather of Margaret de Ludlow, and Sir 
Thomas de Ludlow her father, whereas the first 
was her father, and the second her grandfather. 

Dr. Eagar’s reference to the Championship 
of England as being attached to the manor of 
Scrivelsby was, in general terms, anticipated, 
first, by the words ‘‘ His [Sir Thomas Winde- 
bank’s] wife was Frances, daughter of Sir 
Edward Dymoke of Scrivelsby, co. Lincoln. 
By the tenure of his lands, Sir Edward Dymoke 
ofticiated at the coronation of Edward VI.,” &c. 
Again, I give the inscription upon the brass 
to the memory of Anne Windebank, wife of 
Henry Read, in the course of which the follow- 
ing words occur: ‘‘She was begotten of ye 
body of Frances Dymmock, of Sheerlsby 
[Scrivelsby], in ye county of Lincolne, Knight, 
Champion to ye said Queen Elizabeth and her 
successors, by the tenure of his lands.” 

The letter of Canon Lodge also is most valu- 
able. My mind was set upon tracing the de- 
scent of General Washington to the ancient 
house of Marmyon (from whom also descended 
the Redes of Boarstall), ‘‘ who,” Burke says, 
‘originally received from the Conqueror the 
manor of Scrivelsby, to be held by grand ser- 
jeantry, to perform the office of Champion at the 
king’s coronation.” Burke, under ‘‘ Marmyon,” 
also remarks that ‘‘the Marmyons, it is said, 
were hereditary champions to the Dukes of 
Normandy, prior to the conquest of England.” 

What I had to say about the later generations 
of the Dymokes being Champions was, as Canon 
Lodge very justly supposes, simply given in a 
general way, as I was not acquainted with the 
present condition of the estate. 

I look forward with lively interest to the 
publication of Canon Lodge’s new edition of the 
Dymoke pedigree. My learned colleagues in 
genealogical research will readily understand 
that, having in my leisure moments during the 
last thirty-five years investigated the histories 
of hundreds of families, I should be more than 
human if I were not obliged to rely upon the 
kindness of friendly critics to correct errors 
into which I may have inadvertently fallen in 
covering so wide a field. 

Iam much indebted to the Athenewm for the 
information from the New York Nation and 
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Virginia Historical Magazine, giving the name 
of the wife of George Reade, who emigrated to 
Virginia, as ‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter of Captain 
Nicholas Martian.” JoHN MEREDITH Reap, 








THE BIBLE OF ST. ANTHONY. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 

On a recent visit to Rome I was shown an 
illuminated manuscript Bible, which I promise@ 
to make known in England. It originally 
belonged to St. Anthony of Padua, and is a 
fine example of calligraphy displayed on the 
softest vellum. It is adorned by rich minia- 
tures in a state of perfect preservation, and 
contains many marginal notes in St. Anthony’s 
own hand. There is not, I believe, the smallest 
doubt as to its authenticity, and its records are 
easily accessible. I extract the following para- 
graph from De Azevedo’s ‘ Life of St. Anthony 
of Padua,’ a work published at Bologna in 1790: 

“In the ancient dwelling of the Signori Corbici 
of Castrocaro they showed me a room where, 
according to tradition, thé Saint lodged while on 
his way from Monte Paolo to Forli. Over the door 
there is the following inscription: ‘In this room 
lodged the glorious St. Anthony of Padua when he 
passed through this town on his way to Forli for 
the purpose of ordination. In this room the Saint 
beheld a heavenly vision, in commemoration of 
which he presented his own Holy Bible to his host’s 
family. This sacred relic, which contains notes in 
his own hand, is here preserved for the benefit of 
the Saint’s followers.’” 

‘* This Bible,” says De Azevedo, ‘‘ has always 
been held in great veneration by the Corbici 
family.” On y 5th, 1778, Count Filippo 
Corbici died, and, having no children, he be- 

ueathed the said Bible to his cousin Signor 
, wa Albicini. A copy of his will may be 
consulted in the archives of Bologna. I 
conclude this brief notice with an extract from 
a letter written by Signor Alfredo Tartarini, a 
professor in the Royal Institute of the Fine 
Arts at Modena, to the Director of the State 
Archives at Bologna :— 

“Most willingly do I reply to ag questions 
about the beautiful Bible formerly belonging to 
the Corbici family, which I have lately had an 
opportunity of inspecting. I unhesitatingly affirm 
that I regard the miniatures by which it is adorned 
as of great value, not only because of their treat- 
ment, but also on account of their originality of 
design. These miniatures are in perfect preserva- 
tion and freshness, and I am confident that they are 
very valuable. I have,as you know, made a care- 
ful study of miniatures through long experience of 
ancient parchments,” 

This Bible is now to be sold by private con- 
tract, and those wishing to inspect it with a 
view to purchase, or to have further information, 
would do well to write, without loss of time, to 
Signor Carlo Malagola, Director of the State 
Archives at Bologna. RicHarp EpccuMBE. 








‘ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS.’ 

I own a copy of this work, the third 
edition, ‘‘ Printed for James Cawthorn, British 
Library, No. 24, Cockspur Street. 1810.” 
‘Printed by T. Collins, Harvey’s Buildings, 
Strand, London.” The water-mark on sundry 
pages is ‘‘Smith & Allnutt 1816.” The fifth 
line on p. 76 in this copy reads :— 

But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave. 
I find in note to line 56 ‘‘ingenuous.” Line 
359 reads :— 

If ‘chance some bard, though once by dunces feared. 
There is no comma after ‘‘ Bards” on p. 2 
“Aberdeen” is correctly printed on p. 80; 
and on p. 83 ‘* Postscript” is rightly spelt. 

A Surrey Lap. 

I nave four copies of this book which have 
the water-mark ‘‘E & P 1805” on three pages 
in each copy; of these being the genuine first 
edition I think there can be no doubt. For on 


comparing them with those copies which have no 
water-mark (I have two before me now) it is at 
once seen that the type (excepting the title-page, 
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which is smaller) throughout is much larger, and 
the paper thinner and very inferior. 

al six copies bear the same imprint, ‘‘T. 
No. 1 Harvey’s Buildings. 


llins, Printer. 
er W. T. Spencer. 


Strand.” 








PROF. W. D. WHITNEY, 


Tue alarming telegrams received in the early 
of this month from the United States con- 
cerning the downward course of Prof. Whitney’s 
illness had prepared us for the sad intelligence 
of his death which reached us last week. He 
expired at Yale College, New Haven, Conn., on 
the 9th of June. 

William Dwight Whitney was born at North- 
ampton, Mass., on February 9th, 1827; and 
four years after matriculating at Williams Col- 
lege, during which period he devoted all his 
spare time to the study of languages, he en- 
tered at Yale in 1849; and spent subsequently 
some years in the universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg, to attend the lectures and enjoy the 

rsonal intercourse of Profs. Weber and 

th. In 1854 he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit at Yale, a chair which he filled 
till his death. In ancient Indian literature 
Vedic researches had from the very first a para- 
mount attraction for him. In 1852 he brought 
out a tabular statement of the mutual relations 
of the various Vedic hymn collections, which 
by its lucidity and absolute trustworthiness 
earned for him high praise from competent 
authorities. In 1855 he commenced, jointly 
with Prof. Roth, the publication of an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Atharva-Veda,’ to which he added, 
in 1862, a scholarly edition of the ‘ Pratigdkhya’ 
of that Veda. The translation of the Atharva 
hymns, on which he had been engaged for many 
years, was to go to press in the autumn of the 
current year. 

His notes and other contributions to the Rev. 
E. Burgess’s translation of the ‘ Sfiryasiddhanta ’ 
proved him to be an excellent mathematician 
and astronomer; and in the literary contro- 
versies on such topics he could enter the lists 
against the most renowned scholars, and hold 
his own. In the department of Sanskrit gram- 
mar he achieved still greater successes. His 
work on the subject (1879) is the first attempt 
ever made at a presentation of grammatical 
facts on historical grounds. Whatever subse- 
quent research in this direction may find to add, 
to modify, to correct, it will not take away a tittle 
of Prof. Whitney’s merits as the founder of the 
historico-statistical method of Sanskrit philology. 
There is now a respectable and ever increasing 
band of Sanskrit scholars in the United States, 
all of whom have sat at Prof. Whitney’s feet, 
and have made their mark in the several spheres 
of Sanskrit learning. In him they and the 
American Oriental Society have lost an ever 
ready and devoted guide. His various works 
on general philology—‘ Language and the Study 
of Language,’ ‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,’ 
‘Life and Growth of Language ’—all bear the 
imprint of perspicuity, critical acumen, and 
mastery of details. As the author of ‘ Essentials 
of English Grammar,’ and editor-in-chief of ‘ The 
Century Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
he has done much for the cause of general 
education, not in his own country only, but 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

Whitney was a stern but conscientious critic, 
especially in the field of Vedic interpretation, in 
which he was following his own independent 
lines; and he was most bitter and sarcastic, 
though never unjust, when he thought he had 
to deal with a disingenuous foe. His contro- 
versial essays, spread over a number of periodical 
and serial publications, are full of valuable 
grammatical observations, and should, together 
with whatever may have been ready for the 
Press at the time of his death, be preserved in 
& collected form. Every educated American 
citizen was proud of owning Prof. Whitney as 

countryman. The Philological Association 


























chose him their first president, while in the 
American Oriental Society he successively filled 
the posts of librarian, corresponding secretary, 
and _ president. Among the numerous foreign 
academies and learned societies that enrolled 
him among their corresponding members may be 
mentioned the French Institute, and the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, at whose instance he was also 
created a Knight of the Order “‘ Pour le Mérite.”’ 
Many universities both at home and abroad 
also on various occasions conferred honorary 
degrees on him. But these recognitions of 
sterling literary work, gratifying as they must 
have been, were not calculated to divert him 
from the path of a single-hearted, modest, dis- 
interested, and genial scholar, who had earned 
the respect and cordial affection of many a 
fellow worker also on this side of the Atlantic. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Sornesy, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 

a chosen portion of the library of Mr. Birket 
Foster on June 11th. The selection, though 
comprising only forty-five books, realized 
1,8501., thus bringing the extraordinary average 
of 411. per lot. The Shakspeares especially 
sold well, in some cases realizing unprecedented 
prices. Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book, 1590, 
sold for 19). Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, 331. 
Sir P, Sidney, Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
1590 (one leaf in facsimile), 261. Walton, Com- 
plete Angler, first edition, 1653 (mounted on 
guards throughout and portions of leaves in 
facsimile), 1501. Shakspeare, Poems, 1640, 
portrait inlaid and second title in facsimile, 
401.; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, James 
Roberts, 1600, 122/.; Excellent History of the 
Merchant of Venice, J. Roberts, 1600 (a hole 
through one leaf), 1461.; First Part of the Life 
of Sir John Oldcastle (a hole through one leaf), 
1600, 411.; King Lear, 1608 (a few head-lines 
cut into), 1002. (this copy sold in the Daniell 
sale for 291. 8s.); Henry the Fift, 1608 (a hole 
in one leaf), 51l.; A Yorkshire Tragedie, 1619, 
38/.; Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1623 
(imperfect), 255/.; the second folio, 1632, 561. ; 
the third impression, 1664 (some margins re- 
stored), 130/.; the fourth impression, 1685 (a 
few leaves inlaid and margins restored), 251. 
Spenser, Complaints, 1591, 401.; Shep- 
heard’s Calendar, 1597 (a few leaves cut into), 
171. Booke of Common Prayer, 1549 ms 
fect), 30/. Froyssart, Cronycles, 1525 imper- 
fect), 351. Caxton, Myrrour of the World (a 
portion of the work), 771. Holinshed, Chro- 
nicles (imperfect), 1577, 25l. Lycophron, 
Geneva, 1601, John Milton’s copy, with his 
signature on fly-leaf and notes on the margins 


in his autograph, 901. (this copy cost Mr. 
Birket Foster 661.). Turner, Liber Studiorum, 
1812, 1001. 


The same auctioneers sold the following books 
from various libraries on June 12th: Two 
volumes of Persian Drawings, formerly the pro- 
perty of Warren Hastings, 891. Psalterium 
secundum usum Ecclesise Parisiensis, manu- 
script on vellum, fifteenth century, 24], 
Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., 1788, 201. 10s. 
Les Fais de Maistre Alain Chartier, Paris, 1489, 
151. 10s. Errard, La Fortification, 1620, 281. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, 1837, 167. West- 
macott, English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26, 121. 
Egan, Life in London, in the original numbers, 
1821, 14]. Voltaire, Guvres complétes, 66 vols., 
Paris, 1819, 151. Arabian Nights, by Sir F. 
Burton, 10 vols., 1885, 29. Combe, English 
Dance of Death and Dance of Life, 1815-17, 
341. 10s. T. Churchyard, Churchyard’s Chal- 
lenge, 1593, 281. Rembrandt, Original Draw- 
ings reproduced in Phototype, in portfolios, and 
edited by F. Lippmann and others, 151. 15s, 
Alken, National Sports of Great Britain, 1821, 
241. Strange, Engravings from Celebrated Pic. 
tures, 261. Engravings by Bunbury, in 4 vols., 
1101. 

The same auctioneers sold the following books 























on June 13th from the library of Mr. Neville 
Rolfe : Holbein, Les Simulachres de la Mort, 
Lyon, 1538, 261. Blomefield, History of Nor- 
folk, large paper, with extra illustrations, 
extended to 33 vols., 1581. Suckling, County 
of Suffolk, 1846, 101. 5s. A volume of Engray- 
ings relating to Nelson, 781. A series of seven 
volumes containing a collection of Norfolk Por- 
traits, 2061. A volume of Suffolk Portraits, 811. 

On Tuesday, the 19th inst., Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson disposed of the books, MSS., 
autograph letters, and literary collections for- 
merly the property (most of them) of Thomas 
Astle, Deputy-Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, viz.: Morant, History of Essex, 
with additional plates and MS. notes, 14]. 10s. 
Collection of Original Holograph Correspond- 
ence, in 17 vols., 1251. Collection of Original 
Letters relating to the American Colonies, 1660 
to 1768, 2167. A volume of Autograph Letters 
from Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and others, 501. Visitation of Essex 
(1630 to 1636), 15/. 10s. John Taylor, Unpub- 
lished Poems, 31. 7s. 6d. Original Charters, 
81. 4s. Oliver Cromwell, Autograph Letter, with 
signature, 81. J. L. Motley, Private Corre- 
spondence with Prince Bismarck (nine letters, 
1866 to 1872), 60. The total amounted to 6541. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold on 
the 19th inst. the following books belonging to 
various owners: Shakspeare, Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies, the third folio, 1664, 4357. R. 
Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Voiages, Traf- 
fiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation 
made by Sea or Overland, 3 vols. in 2, 
black-letter, 1599-1600, folio, 3751. Claude le 
Lorrain, Liber Veritatis, 300 plates, after 
originals by Earlom, 1777-1804, folio, 271. 
Turner, Liber Studiorum, frontispiece and 70 
plates, folio, 887. The Ibis, from the commence- 
ment in 1859 to 1891, 34 vols., 491. Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings, from the commencement 
in 1830 to 1887, 44 vols., 471. Dresser and 
Sharpe, History of the Birds of Europe, 8 vols., 
4to., 1871-81, 391. 











A NEW “BALADE” BY CHAUCER. 


To save trouble, I propose to call the Balade 
which I lately printed in the Atheneum by the 
name of ‘Womanly Noblesse.’ These words 
occur in line 25 ; they also occur in ‘ Troilus,’ 
i. 287, 

Tam sure I am very sorry that I claimed the 
discovery of this Balade, as it seems it was 
already well known. Let those who found it 
claim it, by all means. It was, however, wholly 
new to myself. As it is known that I am 
engaged in editing Chaucer, it would be a great 
kindness to me to give me any recent infor- 
mation in connexion with him or his works, 

I cannot understand the difficulties that are 
raised. They do not consist with the facts. I 
notice some of the supposed objections. 

1. In 1. 20, lo is thought to be otiose. Rather, 
it emphasizes swich. It so happens that Chaucer 
is extremely fond of lo. Lo here occurs four 
times in four successive lines of ‘Troilus,’ bk. v. 
1849-52. There are many examples of its use 
to fill up a line :— 

And corde, O mercy, god, lo, which a dede !—T, iv. 1231, 


And whanne, allas! by god, lo, right anoon.—T. iv. 1319, 
Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love.—T. v. 1828, 


Especially in the ‘ House of Fame,’ where it is 
sometimes quite otiose ; see lines 593, 667, 865, 
932, 936, 955, 957, 1022, 1269(a bad case), 1341, 
1429, &. It is quite absurd to rely on such 
test as this. 

2. We are next told that ful chose, inl, 8, g 
un-Chaucerian. It is perfectly right. Ful means 
“‘fully,” and can be used with a past participle. 
Precisely parallel is ful drive (not the modern 
*‘full-drive ”), where drive is short for driven, 
precisely as chose is for chosen. It occurs in 
the ‘Cant. Tales,’ F. 1230. And in Boethius, 
V. pr. 3, 138, we find ful y-preised, i. e., fully 
appraised. How then can this be used as & 
test ? 
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8. Then, in 1. 7, herte is, apparently, mono- 
syllabic ; and this is used as a test. But let us 
consider. It is easy to use a slight pause, or 
second csesura, after herte ; and the very faintest 
hint of a pause suffices for Chaucer to treat the 
word as an apparent monosyllable. Prof. Child 
gave some examples from the ‘Cant. Tales’ 
long ago : see B. 4005, E. 1237, F. 212, to which 
I can add another from ‘Mars,’ 185: ‘‘ Therfor 
my herte for ever I to hir hette.” The frequent 
use of herte as a monosyllable is a fair test ; but 
a single example of it furnishes no test at all. 

The ascription of the Balade to ‘‘ Chaucier ” 
(for such is Shirley’s spelling) rests upon Shirley’s 
authority. Since in other cases his authority 
is justly considered as being of some value, 
there is no reason for rejecting it in this par- 
ticular instance. 

I cannot go into the question of metre; it 
will be time enough to do that when any parallel 
example can be found. As far as I can see, 
the objections are individually, and therefore 
collectively, valueless ; and I fail to understand 
why they have been raised. 

Water W. SKEAT. 








Literary Grosstp. 

In our number for July 7th we intend to 
publish a series of articles on the literature 
of the Continent during the past twelve 
months. In these Belgium will be treated 
of by Prof. Fredericq; Bohemia by M. V. 
Tille ; Denmark by Dr. A. Ipsen ; France by 
M. Joseph Reinach; Germany by Hofrath 
Zimmermann; Greece by Prof. Lambros; 
Holland by M. Taco de Beer; Hungary by 
M. L. Katscher; Italy by Commendatore 
Bonghi; Poland by Dr. Belcikowski; Russia 
by M. Milyoukov; and Spain by Don Juan 
F. Riaiio. 


Lorp RussEtt or KILLowEN is engaged 
on an article on Lord Coleridge, which will 
appear in the pages of an American maga- 
zine. 

IncrEAseED attention seems to be given to 
the discovery at Delphi of marble slabs 
containing fragments of hymns to the 
Delphic Apollo with a musical notation 
written above the words. Mr. Swinburne 
has made a metrical translation of the frag- 
ments, which will appear in the Wineteenth 
Century for July. 


Tue conference, of which Prof. Ramsay 
is the convener, to consider the proposals of 
the Gresham University Commission, will 
meet on the 30th inst. in the hall of the 
Royal College of Physicians. All the col- 
leges concerned in the plan have agreed to 
send deputies, and it is expected that both 
the Senate and Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of London will be represented, though 
they are officially at a deadlock, as the Con- 
sultative Committee of the latter, which was 
hostile to the Commissioners’ scheme, has 
broken up without having yet been regularly 
superseded. 


A RESOLUTION expressing general approval 
of the scheme will be submitted, but it is 
not likely to be carried without material 
reservations. It is felt that the proposed 
Statutory Commission ought not to be tied, 
as it is by the report, to a single solution, 
which may break down under the difficulties 
which we have already noticed in con- 
nexion with the constitution of the Aca- 
demic Council. If the terms of reference 


are wisely enlarged the Government may 
possibly succeed in carrying a Bill to 









establish the Statutory Commission before 
the end of the session. 


Tue July number of Blackwood will con- 
tain an article on ‘Senoussi, the Sheikh of 
Jerboub,’ the recluse head of the great reli- 
gious movement which has for years past 
been making slow but silent progress in 
Northern Africa, and penetrating even into 
the Soudan, the Senoussi’s followers accepting 
him as the expected Mahdi. In the same 
number will appear an article on the 
‘Memorials of Old MHaileybury,’ by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, who writes with personal 
knowledge on the short but brilliant 
records of that training ground of distin- 
guished Anglo-Indians. Sir Herbert Max- 
well contributes an article on behalf of the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Bill, with which he 
has so closely identified himself; and Prof. 
Blackie has a congenial theme in ‘ Place- 
Names of Scotland,’ throwing light on the 
influence of Gaelic. 


Mr. Jonn Jacos Astor recently published 
in New York a scientific romance, entitled 
‘A Journey in other Worlds: a Romance 
of the Future,’ which is said to have had 
a certain amount of success. Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. are preparing a new and revised 
edition for the English market, and hope to 
publish it early in July. 


An important holograph letter of Oliver 
Cromwell to his son Richard, written in 
1656, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next 
month; also a very interesting letter from 
his son Henry, written when Governor of 
Ireland, referring to his retirement, with 
a holograph draft of the same letter, that he 
evidently drew up before he sent the fair 
copy. 

Mr. Joseru Foster is about to resume 
his genealogical undertakings on a more 
elaborate scale than he has ever yet 
attempted. The completion of his labours 
in connexion with the University of Oxford 
has set him free to prepare a whole series 
of volumes, in which he is being assisted 
by the best heraldic artists. As a further 
incentive to improvement in heraldic art, 
he announces a prize competition for 
amateur designs in the medieval spirit. It 
is his hope to found a British Genealogical 
Society, for the mutual intercourse of 
genealogists, of which his rooms at Cam- 
bridge House, Shaftesbury Avenue, are to 
form the headquarters. 


Tue third volume of the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners’ report on the Duke of Port- 
land’s family papers, edited by Mr. Richard 
Ward, will shortly be issued. It will con- 
sist entirely of extracts from the corre- 
spondence of members of the Harley family 
down to the year 1700, about the time 
when Robert Harley was first chosen 
Speaker. Among many letters of interest 
in the collection will be found some from 
Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Herbert of 
Cherbury, and one only from his brother 
George, the poet; and many from Brilliana, 
the wife of Sir Robert Harley, much of 
whose correspondence preserved elsewhere 
was printed by the Camden Society some 
years ago. Her sons Robert and Edward 
held commands in the Parliamentary army 
in the West, and the letters to and from them 
supply many new details of events in the 
Civil War. There are also a few lively 





letters from Andrew Marvell to Sir Edward 
Harley on public affairs in 1677, 


Tue Trustees of the British Museum wil] 
issue shortly the first volume of the ‘Arabic 
Printed Books in the British Museum,’ by 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, M.A., assistant in the 
Department of Oriental MSS. and Books, 
The plan followed in the work is, on the 
whole, similar to that of the ‘General 
Catalogue,’ and the first volume, of nigh 
upon 500 pages, will contain about 9,000 
entries, and cover the literature from A to 
L. It is well known that the Museum is 
very rich in copies of early Arabic books 
printed in Europe, and all Arabic scholars 
will be grateful to the Trustees for the 
complete list, which, beginning with the 
‘Seven Canonical Hours’ of the Greek 
Church, printed in Arabic type at Fani, 
A.D. 1514, ends with the last lithographed 
work printed in Bombay in 1894. The 
second volume will contain full indexes of 
titles and subjects, and a supplement. 


A yew and revised edition of Mr. 8. R. 
Scargill-Bird’s invaluable ‘Guide to the 
Principal Classes of Documents in the 
Public Record Office’ is being printed by 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. The original 
issue met with a ready sale, and is now out 
of print. 

Tue library and reading-room of the 
Royal Irish Academy will be closed from 
July 9th to July 21st, both days inclusive. 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey’s work on Bulgaria, 
where he has recently been residing for 
some months, will, we understand, be en- 
titled ‘The Peasant State.’ It deals mainly 
with the political and economical conditions 
of a very interesting country. 


Tue death of Madame Agenor de Gasparin 
is announced. The Countess’s best-known 
work was ‘Les Horizons prochains.’ She 
also wrote ‘ Vesper,’ ‘Le Mariage au point 
de vue chrétien,’ &c. 

Fritz Revrer’s widow, who died at 
Ejisenach on June 9th, outlived her husband 
nearly twenty years. He died July 12th, 
1874. Her self-sacrificing devotion to him 
in his sufferings, and his passionate affec- 
tion for his ‘ Lowising,” are known from 
his own writings. The villa at the foot of 
the Wartburg, which was presented to him 
in 1864, and where he spent the last ten 
years of life, was dear to his widow for both 
reasons. Again and again since Reuter’s 
death she has refused to sell it, though 
large sums have been offered for it, on 
account of its splendid situation. She has, 
it is said, bequeathed the house and all its 
contents to the Schillerstiftung. 


Mr. Henry T. Tomas, publisher, of New 
York, is preparing for publication a large 
subscription work, to be entitled ‘Men of 
the Century.’ It will consist of one hundred 
short biographies—each by a different 
author—of the Americans most eminent in 
war, statesmanship, science, and literature, 
and will be illustrated by portraits exe- 
cuted in colour, and other pictures. 


WE hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
Virginius Dabney at New York, on June 2nd. 
Mr. Dabney, who was in his fifty-eighth 
year, was a native of Virginia, and some of 
the characters and characteristics of that 
State are represented in his remarkable 
novel ‘Don Miff. In November last Mr. 
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Dabney was appointed Deputy Collector of 
the sot of New York. 


A wett-KNowNn bookseller has sent us the 
following amusing entry in the sale cata- 
logue of the library of the late Mr. R. 
Montgomery, which was dispersed by auc- 
tion at Antwerp the other day :— 

‘Plain or Ringlets? by Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate, with illustrations by John 
Leech. London, s.d., 8° d. rel. dos et coins 
chagr. rouge, téte dorée, figg. coloriées et 
noires.” 

Mrs. TREGASKIS is going to open an in- 
teresting exhibition of bookbinding next 
Wednesday, and meanwhile has issued a 
catalogue with nice illustrations. Some of 
the bindings figured are excellent; but un- 
luckily a German one has been made the 
frontispiece which is objectionable both in 
design and colour—to judge by the illustra- 
tion. 

A new edition of Chitty’s ‘Statutes,’ 
superintended by Mr. J. M. Lely, the editor 
of the reprint of 1880, is to be brought out 
in twelve volumes or so by Messrs. Sweet & 
Maxwell. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE is not one of the places 
expected to be frequented by English 
governesses, but the small community there 
has established a home for them, to which 
1807. was last year contributed, and which 
was visited twenty-eight times by English 
and five times by Americans. 


WE have received a short letter from Dr. 
Brockelmann regarding our strictures on 
his ‘Lexicon Syriacum’ (Athen. No. 3474). 
Naturally enough, those characteristics of his 
work which seem to us defects appear to 
him merits. We fear discussion would hardly 
lead to an agreement. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers this week 
include Education, England and Wales, 
Report for 1893 for the East Central Divi- 
sion (2d.); and Education, Scotland, Reports 
for the Southern, Western, and Northern 
Divisions for 1893 (3d. each); Ordinances 
made by the Scottish Universities Commis- 
sioners as to Parliamentary Grants, Salaries, 
&c. (1d.), and as to Libraries and Museums 
(1d.); and Report on Strikes and Lock- 
Outs for 1892 (3s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~—— 
POPULAR SCIENCE, 


The Story of our Planet. By T. G. Bonney, 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Cassell & Co.)—The announce- 
ment that Canon Bonney was engaged in pre- 
paring a general history of the earth was one 
calculated to arouse sanguine expectation. That 
it would be a scholarly production was certain, 
and that it would be well illustrated was pro- 
bable. It is almost needless to add that both 
anticipations have been amply verified. ‘The 
Story of our Planet’ is indeed a sumptuous 
volume, in which will be found a singularly 
perspicuous exposition of the principal facts of 
physical geography and dynamical geology and 
of the present state of geological thought. 
Being addressed to the general reader, the 
work has the full advantage of the author’s 
clear and incisive style, unmarred by the con- 
troversial acridity which sometimes distin- 
guishes his more technical papers. By carefully 
avoiding the unnecessary use of scientific terms 
Prof. Bonney has succeeded in making the 
outlines at least of some of the most com- 





plicated problems plain to all. He has not 
stooped to mere popular writing—such lapses 
as a joke at p. 513 associating Stegosaurus with 
the victims of the late Dr. Busby’s educational 
zeal, or as ‘*The Proletariat of Nature” as 
the heading to a chapter on lowly animal and 
vegetable rock-builders and rock-destroyers, 
being commendably rare—and his work gains 
thereby in dignity. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that he has reached the sustained 
elevation of style of Lyell’s immortal ‘ Prin- 
ciples,’ with which he in his preface somewhat 
unwarily suggests comparison. Considering 
Dr. Bonney’s long-continued investigations in 
petrology, it is disappointing to find so little 
of detailed statement respecting the methods 
of this comparatively recent class of research. 
The microscope now frequently checks and 
corrects the inferences of the field-geologist, 
and probably no one better than the author 
could have explained to non-geological readers 
how this is done. We are also surprised that 
so experienced a narrator should, in telling his 
“Story,” have so sparingly alluded to those 
pioneer observers whose labours have rendered 
its relation possible. A touch of human interest, 
of great value in securing the sympathy of the 
reader, is thus unquestionably lost. To treat 
of glacial action without once mentioning 
Agassiz, of the probleras of the North-Western 
Highlands without naming Lapworth or Nicol, 
of the inner constitution of rocks without say- 
ing a word of Sorby, or of the succession of 
organic remains in the stratified deposits without 
naming William Smith, is deliberately to rob 
the study of geological progress of one of its 
greatest charms. Dr. Bonney refuses all such 
aids ; he gives the names of those authors whom 
he actually quotes, and that is all. In another 
particular the probable tastes of his readers 
do not appear to have been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Fossils, in which so much of the 
popular interest in geology is naturally 
centred, are decidedly neglected. One chapter 
only is devoted to them, and that the 
most sketchy and least completely illustrated. 
There are, moreover, signs of haste or care- 
lessness in this portion of Prof. Bonney’s book, 
such as, for instance, the reference of fig. 157 
(an excellent, and therefore unmistakable, figure 
of the triassic Encrinus liliiformis) to the Jurassic 
genus Apiocrinus. Such slips are very rare in 
the previous chapters, and such as occur— 
e.g., ‘‘A mine at Weardale in Northumberland ” 
—are not likely to mislead any one of common 
education. The illustrations—though many of 
them have already appeared in some of Messrs. 
Cassell’s serial publications, such as ‘Science 
for All’—are most of them very good indeed, 
some of the plates being perfect triumphs of 
colour printing. 

Our Secret Friends and Foes. By P. F. 
Frankland, F.R.S. (S.P.C.K.)—The thanks of a 
large class of readers will be given to the author 
and the publishers of this little book, which 
forms an addition to the ‘*‘ Romance of Science” 
series of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The title may not suggest the 
matter immediately to all who hear it, but 
nevertheless it is appropriate and well 
chosen. Dr. Percy Frankland is a well-known 
and acknowledged authority on bacteriology, 
and the author of much original and highly im- 
portant work on the subject. He gave in 1892 
a series of Cantor Lectures at the Society of 
Arts on the ‘ Chemistry and Bacteriology of the 
Fermentation Industries,’ and in addressing large 
and critical audiences in Edinburgh and else- 
where he has spoken of our secret friends and 
foes ; by expansion of notes of these lectures this 
work has been obtained. In his work on the 
micro-organisms Dr. Frankland has been ably 
assisted by his wife, to whom he gracefully 
dedicates this little volume, certain of the plates 
in which are from her pencil. The great im- 
—— to all men of some knowledge of the 

abits of the low forms of life known as micro- 





organisms or germs need not be insisted on, 
though nearly all our accurate knowledge of 
their behaviour has been gleaned within the 
last quarter of a century. Yet already we 
know that the power for good or evil of some 
of them is almost incalculable. Of course, Dr. 
Frankland is thoroughly at home in his subject, 
and writes generally in very clear and simple 
language, to be well understood by readers of 
the romance of science ; but now and then we 
think he has left a sentence more adapted to a 
critical and advanced audience. After a general 
introduction to micro-organisms and the way 
in which they can be stained and examined, we 
are made acquainted with some of the micro- 
organisms in air, micro-organisms in water, 
useful micro-organisms, and malignant micro- 
organisms; and the concluding chapter is on 
the theory and practice of prevention in disease. 
Rightly Dr. Frankland often introduces examples 
and illustrations from his own work in studying 
these interesting organisms ; but the reader is 
also made familiar with some of the marvellous 
discoveries of Pasteur, the devices of Tyndalk 
and Hesse, and some of the work of Dr. Koch, 
of Hansen, of Warington, Winogradsky, Hell- 
riegel, Kitasato, and others. He is shown 
how the number of microbes in a given volume 
of air can be measured, and how few there are 
in the air on a mountain, or even on the top of 
a cathedral, as compared with the number ina 
crowded railway compartment, or in the air at 
a soirée of the Royal Society. The number of 
colonies of micro-organisms found in one cubic 
centimétre of unfiltered Thames water, and 
the number in the same amount of water as 
supplied by the London water companies 
during every month in the year, are given 
in a table, and show how very eflicient in 
freeing the water from organisms is the method 
of filtration adopted. For comparison results 
obtained from the waters of a few deep wells 
are given ; these are almost free from micro- 
organisms. Among the useful organisms are 
mentioned the yeasts, the vinegar organism, 
the nitrifying organisms of the soil, and the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria found on the roots of 
leguminous plants. Here also the power pos- 
sessed by certain microbes of distinguishing 
between isomeric sugars or other physical 
isomerides is pointed out. The secret foes 
selected for notice are the anthrax bacil- 
lus, the erysipelas streptococcus—which, how- 
ever, may occasionally be a friend —the 
tuberculosis bacillus, the tetanus bacillus, 
and the spirilla of Oriental cholera. The 
chapter on ‘Prevention in Disease” is 
specially worth attention; in it is told how 
some of the injurious microbes elaborate, 
when growing in the body, or even, under 
favourable conditions, when outside it, poison- 
ous chemical substances which act in a very 
intense and rapid manner: to this poisoning 
by decomposed fish, mussels and the like, 
is due. The typhoid and the tetanus bacilli 
produce chemical poisons of this kind. The 
results of inoculation for small-pox, chicken 
cholera, anthrax, and hydrophobia are noted ; 
and, finally, Metchnikoff’s theory of leucocytes 
and phagocytosis is explained in a simple and 
lucid manner. The power of modifying the 
characters of bacteria by cultivation, and the 
power of educating them to attack some special 
enemy,are alluded to as of the highest importance 
in connexion with the problems of evolution, 
besides leading to possibilities of the utmost 
importance to the human race. Truly the 
romance of science is not lacking. This book 
deserves, and we feel sure will meet with, a 
large sale, and its readers will be both delighted 
and instructed. It is illustrated with forty- 
eight woodcuts. 

Lowis Agassiz: his Life and Work. By 
C. F. Holder, LL.D. (Putnam.) — This little 
volume forms one of the series of ‘‘ Leaders in 
Science”: it is naturally founded on the bio- 
graphy by Mrs. Agassiz, and may be recom- 
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mended more particularly for boys of naturalist 
tendencies. It contains a useful Agassiz 
bibliography. 

The Romance of Electricity. By John Munro. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This is a collection 
of electric marvels in nature and in art. 
Remarkable instances of lightning, fireballs, 
and St. Elmo’s fire are given, with full refer- 
ences to authorities, and excellent illustrations. 
Some artificial electrical glows are then de- 
scribed, special prominence being given to the 
experiments of Crookes and Tesla. Very full 
information is given about electric fishes ; and 
the chapter on the telegraph contains a great 
variety of particulars respecting creatures whose 
ravages are destructive of submarine cables and 
of land telegraphs. Interesting anecdotes about 
telegraphy are also to be found. The materials 
have been collected with much care and judg- 
ment, and will to a large extent be novel to 
most readers. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Tue Fourth Annual Report of Prof. Cope- 
land, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, speaks 
chiefly of the satisfactory progress which has 
been made with the construction of the new 
observatory on Blackford Hill. A new reduc- 
tion of the Edinburgh astronomical observations 
has been undertaken, and an investigation made 
of the errors of the transit instrument. The 
service for the distribution of time has been 
carried on as heretofore at the old observatory 
on Calton Hill. A bifilar pendulum of extremely 
sensitive construction, on a principle suggested 
by Lord Kelvin, was temporarily mounted 
there on March 24th, the object being to indi- 
cate the minutest change of level in the foun- 
dation to which it is attached. Prof. Copeland 
proposes shortly to commence a series of sys- 
tematic observations in conjunction with one to 
be made by M. d’Abbadie nearly on the same 
meridian in the south of France, which will 
show whether any appreciable tilt takes place 
at the same time at both stations. 

The Report of the Kew Committee (registered 
on February 9th, 1893, as the ‘‘ Incorporated 
Kew Committee of the Royal Society ”) for last 
year has been published. The work has been on 
the same lines as in preceding years. The 
new superintendent, Mr. Chree, commenced his 
duties on May 15th, and the Committee desire 
specially to record the efficiency with which 
the work was carried on in the early months of 
1893 under the charge of Mr. Baker, the chief 
assistant. 

The Report of Mr. Tebbutt’s Observatory at 
the Peninsula, Windsor, N.S.W., for the year 
1893, recently received, shows that there has 
been no relaxation in the work of that estab- 
lishment. Its main efforts are directed to the 
observation of lunar occultations, of comets 
visible in the southern hemisphere, and of 
the meteorological instruments. Although not 
coming within the year 1893, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Tebbutt secured a good series 
of observations of the comet (ii. 1894) discovered 
by Mr. Gale at Sydney on April 1st, the first of 
which was made on the 3rd of that month. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—June 14.—Lord Kelvin, President, in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were admitted 
into the Suciety : Mr. W. Bateson, Mr. G. A. Boulen- 
ger, Prof. H. L. Callendar, Prof. W. W. Cheyne, Mr. 
R. E. Froude, Mr. A. E.H. Love, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
Dr. D. H. Scott, Rev. F, J. Smith, Mr. J. W. Swan, 
and Mr. V. H. Veley.—The following papers were 
read : ‘Flame Spectra at High Temperatures : Part 
IL., The Spectrum of Metallic Manganese, of Alloys 
of Manganese, and of Compounds containing that 
Element; Part III, The Spectroscopic Phenomena 
and Thermo-chemistry of the Bessemer Process,’ by 
Prof. go The Complexity and the Disso- 
ciation of the Molecules of Liquids,’ by Prof. 
Ramsay,—‘ The Molecular Surface-energy of the 
Esters, showing its Variation with Chemical Consti- 
tution,’ and ‘The Molecular Surface-energy of 





Mixtures of Non-associating Liquids,’ by Prof. 
Ramsay and Miss E. Aston,—and ‘Ona Method of 
determining the Thermal Conductivity of Metals, 
with Applications to Copper, Silver, Gold, and 


Platinum,’ by Mr. J. H. Gray. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 18.—Mr. C. R. Markham, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Dr. J. R. Jeaffreson, Messrs. 
E. H. Barton, W. H. Jessop, W. Le Queux, and 
A. J. B. Tapling.—The paper read was ‘Survey of 
the English Lakes,’ by Dr. H, R. Mill. 


ASIATIC.—June 12.—Mr. E. L. Brandreth, Trea- 
surer, in the chair.—Mr. Beveridge read a paper 
‘On the Khaldsat at -Tawdrikh, or Essence of 
History, of Sujin Rai of Patiala.” He remarked 
that the book was written two hundred years ago, 
and was interesting as being, perhaps, the earliest 
and the best historical work by a Hindu. Sir Henry 
Elliot had accused the author of plagiarism, but 
probably the so-called ‘ Makhtasar-at-Tawarikh’ was 
an early draft of the ‘ Khaldsat,’ or a plagiarism 
from it. Ifthe ‘ Khaldsat’ was a plagiarism, it was 
a fortunate one, as the alleged original had entirely 
disappeared. Prof. Dowson had described the 
author as writing like a bigoted and intolerant 
Mohammedan, but, in fact, there was not a trace of 
bigotry or intolerance in the work. On the con- 
trary, the writer was remarkable for the liberality of 
his religious sentiments, and had been praised by 
M. Garcin de Tassy for his impartiality. He was 
certainly a Hindu, but his mind had been enlarged 
by association with Mohammedans. Probably he 
was a Sikh at heart. The paper noticed the valu- 
able geographical information in the work and 
the writer’s art in telling a story, and suggested that 
he might be described as the Indian Herodotus. 
The first part of the book had been rendered into 
Urdu by Sher Ali Afsos, but with additions and 
omissions that were not always improvements. 
Sher Ali’s work had been translated into French by 
the Abbé Bertrand, and into English by Capt. 
Court, but it was desirable ‘that the original 
work should be published in its entirety. This had 
been recommended by Col. Lees, who had also 
suggested that part of it should be translated into 
English. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—J/une 7.—Sir A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—The President exhibited and pre- 
sented four volumes of original drawings of seals.— 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 
Rev. G. A. E. Kempson, Messrs. E. J. ie Ww. 
Morris, P. W. Ames, J. A. R. Monro, J. L. Myres, 
A. J. King, W. D. Caroé, H. B. Walters, W. L. Nash, 
W. Ravenscroft, and G, Salting. 

June 14.—Viscount Dillon, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. Hudd exhibited a silver medalet with portraits 
of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, and an English 
fifteenth century reliquary or locket with figure of 
St. Katherine.—Dr. C. March read a paper on the 
date of Dun Angus.—Prof, Hughes exhibited and 
described a selection of horncores and skulls 
illustrative of the origin of breeds of English 
oxen.—Mr. Somers Clarke read a paper on the 
methods used in making and ornamenting an 
Egyptian rock-tomb by successive gangs of work- 
men, each of whom executed a particular section of 
the work.—Mr. W.C., F. Anderson gave an account, 
illustrated by lantern slides, of the excavations on 
the site of a Roman town at Doclea, in Montenegro, 
— out last autumn by himself, Mr, Monro, and 
others. 





STATISTICAL.—June 19.—Sir R. W. Rawson in the 
chair.—Mr, W. J. Harris read a paper ‘On a Com- 
parison of the Growth of Wealth in France and 
England, also of their Economic Conditions, spe- 
cially with Reference to their Agricuitural Systems, 
and their Position in case of War.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 20.—Mr. R. Inwards, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. R. H. Scott read a 
paper ‘ On Fogs reported with Strong Winds during 
the Fifteen Years 1876-90 in the British Isles,’ 
Out of a total of 135 fogs, 108 were associated with 
cyclonic and 27 with anti-cyclonic conditions. The 
majority of the fogs occurred with south-westerly 
winds and with temperatures very close to the 
maximum for the day.—Mr. R. H. Curtis read a 
paper ‘On some Characteristic Features of Gales 
and Strong Winds.’ After calling attention to the 
unsatisfactory state of anemometry, and after de- 
scribing the “bridled” anemometer at Holyhead, 
Mr. Curtis stated that the greatest force of an in- 
dividual gust which he had met with was registered 
in December, 1891, and amounted to a rate of 111 
miles per hour, which with the old factor would be 
equivalent to a rate of about 160 miles per hour. 
Gusts at a rate of 90 to 100 miles per hour have 
many times been recorded, but the usual limit 





for gusts may be taken to equal about 80 miles per 
hour, which on the old scale would be equivalent 
to about 120 miles per hour. Gales and strong winds 
differ in character very much ; and as the result of 
a prolonged study of their general features ag re. 
corded by the bridled anemometer, the author has 
been able to group them into three general classes, 
He then described those gales which are essentially 
squally in character, in which the gusts constitute 
the main feature of the gale. In an average gale 
the ordinary gusts follow each other at intervals of 
about ten to twenty seconds, while the extreme 
gusts occur at the rate of about one per minute, 
Another class of gales are those in which the 
velocity of the wind is tolerably steady. In the 
third class are gales which appear to be made up of 
two series of rapidly succeeding squalls—the one 
series at a comparatively low rate of velocity, the 
other at a much higher one, the wind force shifting 
= and very frequently from one series to the 
other. Mr. Curtis also stated that on looking care. 
fully over the anemometer records he had not un- 
frequently found distinctly marked a prolonged 
pulsation in the wind force which recurs again and 
again with more or less regularity, of, perhaps 
twenty minutes or half an hour in some cases, an 

in ag at longer intervals of about an hour more 
or less. 





MATHEMATICAL.—June 14.—Mr. A. B. Kempe, 
President, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were made in abstract by the Secretary : ‘The 
Solutions of Two Differential Equations (Hyper- 
bolic Sine and Cosine Functions), by Mr. F. H. 
Jackson,—‘ A Theorem in Inequalities,’ by Mr. A. R. 
Johnson,—‘ Some Properties of a (Tucker) Circle,’ 
by Mr. R. Tucker,—‘ Note on Four Special Circles of 
Inversion of a System of “Generalized Brocard” 
Circles of a Plane Triangle,’ by Mr. J. Griffiths,— 
and ‘On the Order of the Eliminant of Two or More 
Equations,’ by Dr. R. Lachlan.—Impromptu com- 
munications were then made by Prof. Greenhill, 
Dr. J. Larmor, and Dr. M. J. M. Hill.—At the sub- 
sequent special meeting, amongst other business, 
authority was given to the Council to effect the 
proposed incorporation of the Society under sec- 
tion 23 of the Companies Act, 1867. 





PHYSICAL.—June 8.—Prof. A. W. Riicker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. Ramsay, in opening the 
discussion ‘Oo Experiments on the Relations of 
Pressure, Volume, and Temperature of Rarefied 
Gases,’ by Mr. E. C. C, Baly and himself, recapitu- 
lated the chief points in the paper.—Owing to the 
absence of Capt. Abney, the “ Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs of Flames,” which had been announced, 
was postponed.—A paper ‘On the Isotbermals of 
Ether’ was read by Mr. R. Innes. 





HELLENIC.—June 18.—Annual Meeting.—Prof. 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair.—The Secretary 
read the Council's Report, which showed the posi- 
tion of the Society to be eminently satisfactory. 
Besides the usual publication of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, the Society had in the course of 
the year renewed the annual grant of 100/. to the 
British School at Athens, and had made other 
grants for excavation and exploration in Asia 
Minor and in Alexandria. Important additions had 
been made to the rey and the loan collection of 
lantern slides had also been expanded, The general 
meetings had been so well attended that the Council 
had decided to raise their number from four in a 
session to six. The receipts of the year amounted 
in all to 1,034/., the expenditure to 922/.,a balance 
of 2141. being carried forward at the end of the 
financial year, as against 259/. carried forward last 
year. Forty-eight new members had been elected, 
thirty-four had been lost by death or resigna- 
tion, the total now being 769.—In moving the 
adoption of the Report Prof. Jebb took occasion to 
refer to some of the more important achievements 
of the year in the field of Hellenic studies, The dis- 
coveries of the French School at Delphi had been of 
greatinterest, and even greater promise. The treasure 
house of the Athenians, built shortly after the 
defeat of the Persians at Marathon, had been 
found, and the sculptures had proved to be most 
important examples of archaic art. In the walls of 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo had been dis- 
covered an archaic statue of the god which, as com- 
pared with the types known from Orchomenus and 
from Thera, presented a marked Egyptian character. 
The archaic colossal head of the Naxian sphinx 
had also been found. But no discovery had excited 
greater interest than that of marble slabs containing 
portions of a hymn to the Delphic Apollo, with a 
musical notation written above the words, The 
fragments were fourteen in number, and in one 
passage the musical notes were all but complete. 
The letters which indicated them were those of the 
ordinary Greek alphabet, and the key had been 
given by the Greek writer Olympios in the time of 
the Emperor Julian, The instruments used 
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a 
the lyre and the flute, and the vocal music was 
geod Performances of the hymn had been 


in unison. | : 
given first in Athens, but more recently in London 
and in Cambridge. In Athens, Dr. Dorpfeld had 


discovered the site of the fountain known as En- 
neakrounos. Outside Greece important researches had 
peen made in Cyprusunder the direction of the autho- 
rities of the British Museum, from funds bequeathed 
py Miss Elizabeth Turner. Among the publications 
of the year one of the most important had been 
that of Prof. Furtwiingler’s ‘Meisterwerke der 

jechischen Plastik,’ which had thrown much 

sh light on the history of Greek sculpture in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Prof. Armitage 
Robinson had had the unique privilege of examin- 
ing the MSS.in the library of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, but had, unfortunately, found no Greek 
MSS. there. In conclusion, Prof. Jebb referred to 
the following members of the Society, who had 

ssed away during the year, viz., Lord Bowen, M. 
Waddington. Sir W. Smith, Mr. T. Wood (of Patras), 
and Mr. C. Jenner.—In seconding the adoption of 
the Report, Mr. E. Gardner, Director of the British 
School at Athens, acknowledged the services ren- 
dered to the School by the Hellenic Society, not 
only by the annual grant, but still more by the 
facilities given for the publication of results in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies —The Report was 
unanimously adopted.—Mr. Gardner then read parts 
of an article on recent archeology in Greece, which 
will appear in the next number of the Journal.— 
The President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, 
Prof. Bywater and Dr. Sandys being added to the 
latter in the place of Dr. Freshfield and Prof. Poole. 
Mr. J. W. Headlam, Sir H. Howorth, Mr. M. R. 
James, Mr. H. S. Jones, and Mr. W. C. Perry were 
elected to vacancies on the Council. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. Institute of British Architects, 8.—Presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal to Sir F. Leighton. 
— Geographical, 8}.—‘Katiristan,’ Mr. G. 8. Robertson; ‘The 
Harmsworth-Jackson North Polar Expedition,’ Mr. F. G. 


Jackson. 
Tves. Statistical, 5.—Annual Meeting. 








Science Gossiy, 

THE second part of the Royal Society’s Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers (vol. x. of the whole 
series) for the years 1874 to 1883 has appeared 
after much delay. 


M. E. Lerkzvre, President of the Société 
Entomologique de France, died the other day 
at the age of fifty-five. He was one of the first 
entomologists in Europe, and also a distinguished 
botanist. 
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FINE ARTS 
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A Mound of Many Cities. By F. J. Bliss. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Unvrr the above title Mr. Bliss gives an 
interesting account of the excavations which 
he carried out at Tell el Hesy, the supposed 
site of Lachish, for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. The excavations were com- 
menced in 1890 by Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and they were continued during 1891-2 by 
Mr. Bliss, who has described the results he 
obtained in clear, modest language. The 
results, though of great archeological 
importance, are somewhat disappointing, 
for they do not supply any direct evidence 
that the mound is the site of Lachish, and, 
excepting the clay tablet with an inscription 
in cuneiform, few articles of value or 
interest were found. 

Many centuries before Christ an unknown 
people, possibly Amorites, founded a town 
sixteen miles east of Gaza, on a bluff 
60 ft. above the torrent-bed now known as 
Wady el Hesy. The town, constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, as buildings have been in 
the East from the earliest times, was for some 
cause abandoned. The mud houses fell to 
pleces, and streets and rooms were alike 
filled with fallen earth. On the ruins of 
this’ city another was built, and so, during 





the course of centuries, town followed town 
until there was a mass of ruin 60 ft. high. 
Then the site was finally abandoned, and 
centuries of wind and rain converted the 
vertical series of towns into the mound 
called by the Bedawin Tell el Hesy. 

Mr. Bliss cut down one-third of the 
mound, layer by layer, and about 750,000 
cubic feet of earth and rubbish were sys- 
tematically removed and carefully examined. 
The mode of excavation adopted was well 
calculated to secure accurate results, and 
the system of offering bakhshish for all finds 
seems to have counteracted any tendency to 
petty theft. Mr. Bliss’s descriptions of his 
work and of the men and women who 
worked for him are decidedly pleasant 
reading. With the Bedawin and the 
fellahin, no less than with the repre- 
sentative of the Porte, he was on the best 
of terms; and he has shown an aptitude 
for excavation which must be highly grati- 
fying to the distinguished explorer under 
whom he served a short apprenticeship. 

Mr. Bliss considers that the mound con- 
tains the remains of eleven cities; and he 
dates the first settlement as early as B.c. 
2000, and the final abandonment of the site 
between s.c. 400 and 300—a period indi- 
cated by the absence of coins and other 
late objects. About midway in the Tell is 
a bed of ashes, 3 ft. to 7 ft. thick, which 
appears to extend over its whole area, and 
to form a marked line of separation be- 
tween the six cities above and the five cities 
below it. Immediately beneath this bed 
was found a small tablet of hard burnt clay 
resembling, in size and shape and in the 
forms of the cuneiform characters inscribed 
upon it, the tablets discovered at Tell el 
Amarna. None of the articles associated 
with the tablet or found below its level is 
later than the eighteenth dynasty, so that 
the city in which it was discovered may with 
some certainty be dated at about B.c. 1450. 
The importance of this find can scarcely be 
exaggerated, for the tablet not only dates 
the pottery and other articles found with it 
in the mound, but it confirms the opinion, 
expressed many years ago by Prof. Sayce, 
that inscribed tablets of pre - Israelitish 
Canaan lie buried beneath the soil of Pales- 
tine. On the tablet a certain Zimrida is 
twice mentioned, who may possibly be 
identical with the Zimridi, Governor of 
Lachish, one of whose despatches to the 
Egyptian Pharaoh was found at Tell el 
Amarna. 

Without entering into a discussion of the 
dates assigned to the several cities by Mr. 
Bliss, we may mention that in the two 
earliest, pottery of a well-marked type and 
copper or bronze tools were found. An 
analysis of the tools by Prof. Gladstone 
showed that they contained no admixture of 
tin, and indicated that the makers were aware 
of a process by which they could harden 
their copper so as to make it a good cutting 
instrument. Above these cities there is a 
distinct change in the character of the 
pottery: Phoonician pottery first appears, 
and with it were found fragments of pottery 
resembling the finest Egyptian ware of the 
Tell el Amarna period. 

In the first two cities above the bed of 
ashes much Phonician pottery, some of 
a good type, was found, associated with 





eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty scarabs, 


a cylinder with twenty-second dynasty 
glazing, and a fragment of a plate (fig. 194) 
with three Phoenician letters, which Prof. 
Sayce considers cannot be older than the 
eleventh century B.c. From the same cities 
came a scarab (fig. 115) with characters 
supposed to be Hittite or badly formed 
Egyptian hieroglyphs; and the only orna- 
mented stone work uncovered—a pilaster 
(fig. 114) in low relief, terminating in a 
volute, which has a striking resemblance 
to, though more archaic than, the pilaster 
unearthed at Jerusalem by Sir C. Warren 
(‘Recovery of Jerusalem,’ p. 89). In the 
fourth city above the ashes was found the 
fragment of a neck of a jar (fig. 197), in- 
scribed with four Phoenician letters, which 
Prof. Sayce and M. Clermont Ganneau 
consider to be of pre- exilic date. Above 
this city iron objects are common, and there 
is much of the polished red and black Greek 
ware which is known to range from B.c, 550 
to B.c. 350. 

There seems good reason to suppose that 
Tell el Hesy is the site of Lachish, but, 
unfortunately, nothing has been found 
which enables us to identify the city de- 
stroyed by Joshua, that fortified by Reho- 
boam, or that of which the siege by Senna- 
cherib is so graphically represented on the 
Assyrian slabs in the British Museum. 
Possibly the city immediately below the bed 
of ashes is that destroyed by Joshua, and 
Mr. Bliss’s City VI. the one besieged by 





Sennacherib. 

‘A Mound of Many Cities’ is well illus- 
trated, and there are useful appendices 
containing Prof. Sayce’s translation of the 
tablet; Dr. Gladstone’s analysis of five of 
the metallic objects ; Prof. Day’s notes on 
the bones, teeth, and shells ; and Mr. Spur- 
rell’s report on the flint implements found. 
The book would have been improved if a 
sketch map showing the position of Tell el 
Hesy had been added, and if the “ finds,” 
with their levels, had been given ina tabular 
form. 

Mr. Bliss has shown that he can carry 
out excavations on scientific principles, and 
describe clearly what he finds. We have 
no doubt that the excavations which he has 
lately commenced at Jerusalem will be con- 
ducted in an equally satisfactory manner, 
and we hope that they may be attended with 
even more important results. 








But for the enterprise of Mr. J. B. Muir we 
should not have thought it was worth while to 
have A Descriptive Catalogue of the Engraved 
Works of J. F. Herring, Senior. Mr. Muir 
knew better than we, and he has vindicated the 
British Empire against Redgrave in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists,’ which called Herring ‘‘the 
son of a Dutchman” (Redgrave was not incapable 
of humour), and ‘The National Biographical 
Dictionary ’ (sic), which describes him as ‘‘the 
son of an American,” meaning that his father 
was born in New York. Happily, however, it 
turns out, Mr. Muir says, that on August 12th, 
1795, the clever painter of horses was born in 
Blackfriars. Mr. Muir’s enthusiasm is worthy 
of high praise, and sportsmen ought to be 
immensely indebted to him for his catalogue as 
well as for the lists, which follow it, of pictures 
exhibited by Herring at the Academy, British 
Institution, Suffolk Street, and the Portland 


Gallery. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


THe landscapes—a few of them landscapes 
with figures more or less important—have still 
to be noticed, and we may begin our remarks with 
Mr. J. Charles’s Evening on the Arun (No. 11), 
a clearand bright picture, somewhat like a Con- 
stable, and representing, with appropriate har- 
monies of tone and tint, a white cliff facing the 
sun, a placid river, and much lush herbage, the 
naturalistic treatment of which contrasts with 
the eclectic, not to say monumental mood of 
Mr. F. Dillon’s Evening at Stonehenge (9). Mr. 
Charles is one of the ablest of our rising land- 
seapists, and, like Mr. Dillon, he often imparts 
to his works those touches of pathos at which 
‘Evening on the Arun’ aims but indirectly. 
In The Old Chalk Pit (78), for example, it is as 
direct as it is expressive. That work is, in 
fact, a broadly and sympathetically painted 
study of evening light, glowing in a huge white 
hollow, and simple enough to be epical.—In 
Afternoon Sunlight (13) Mr. C. W. Wyllie has 
painted a vista of a canal, numerous boats, and 
old red-tiled housesand other buildings astheyare 
seen in the strong, lurid light of a spring evening 
while the deep local colours, black, purplish hues 
and dingy reds, are harmonized with the sky 
and olive and grey water. <A strong, but by 
no means interesting picture of nature, this 
work will probably attract less attention than 
its merits deserve. Full-toned, distinct with 
colours of a sadder kind, their strength and 
veracity bring these pictures into accord with 
the powerful brilliance and resplendent hues 
which are conspicuous in A Bright Morning 
after a Breeze (18), by Mr. Henry Moore, where 
the almost amethystine surges, surcharged with 
light, are driven before the wind under the 
lingering impulse of a recent gale. The charm 
of Mr. Moore’s picture is enhanced by the 
dignity of the cloud masses overhead and 
the treatment of the sea as a whole; indeed, 
the waves are drawn with the solid precision 
of sculpture. 

In the Morning Light (23) is a serene idyl of 
Mr. E. Parton’s devising——a tender and har- 
monious view of a quiet stream, bordered by 
tall, graceful ashes beautifully drawn. But its 
silvery warmth is its most conspicuous merit. 
The visitor will be sure to enjoy the purity and 
repose of the same artist’s The Gorbio Valley, 
Mentone (124).—Mr. I. Hetherington’s Ayles- 
ford on the Medway (28) is bright and modest. -— 
No. 32, Mr. W. Llewellyn’s Late Autumn 
Afternoon, Whitby, is a sympathetic study in 
sun-flushed mist of a scene which Mr. A. W. 
Hunt has painted even more tenderly and subtly. 
As a whole Mr. Llewellyn’s picture inclines 
to paintiness; still the treatment of St. 
Mary’s Church and the grand convent ruins, 
looming through the luminous haze, is fine 
and just, broad and simple. — The some- 
what nebulous treatment of No. 32 differs 
from Lord Carlisle’s crisp and emphatic touch, 
his love for good drawing and assured model- 
ling, which are to be seen both in the solid, 
dignified, and careful Castle of Jodhpore (34), 
a rock-fortress placed on high amid _hill-tops, 
and in Bambro’ Castle (266).—Mr. M. Lindner’s 
nocturne in blue and silver, embroidered with 
sparkling lights, a misty moonlit view of 
Sleeping Waters, St. Ives Bay (36), is a good 
example of that aspect of nature for the dis- 
covery of which and of its paintableness the 
world is greatly indebted to Mr. Whistler. — 
The charm of Miss A. Alma Tadema’s fine pic- 
ture of the Evening Star (58) is not to be resisted 
by lovers of nature. This young lady excels in 
rendering the exquisite gradations of the light 
and colour of the air. Almost equally charming 
is her picture of The Rising of the Lark (148), 
in which the bird soars high above the floating 
white cloud and pierces the blue air that, being 
flushed with the gould of the sunlight, is trans- 
muted into green. The lark himself seems to 
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us (although that may be a necessity of the 
subject) a good deal too big. 

Mr. W. Logsdail’s Il Ponte Storto, Venice (92), 
is, like his pictures at the Academy, undeniably 
solid, well drawn, rich, and full of colour. For 
the same qualities we like The Adam and Eve 
Angle of the Doge’s Palace, Venice (121), a subject 
so renowned through Mr. Ruskin’s writings that, 
during the flowering time of his popularity, 
countless hosts of young ladies and gentlemen 
valued these rude if spirited sculptures and 
their architectural accompaniments above the 
Parthenon. It was a happy time, a time of 
noble delusions, the result of sincere, if half- 
taught and illogical fancies. Early Morning, 
Venice (131), the well-known view of the Doge’s 
Palace and the canal in front of it, is full of 
silvery and pearly light. Luminous and pure, 
it is the most lightly touched and refined of all 
the painter’s works that we have seen. In fact, 
his improvement in these respects is wonderful. 
—The Arno Fishing Hut (98) of Mrs. R. Corbet, 
a river view, with an expansive distance full 
of colour, is a capital piece of work. By the 
Wood (115), by the same painter, is a solemn 
and expressive landscape. Thesky is luminous, 
and there is much good colour.—Mr. R. Corbet’s 
contributions are masculine and artistic; for 
instance, his Sunset (100), a powerful rendering of 
the fiery glow seen between the stems of darkling 
trees. The picture as a whole is noteworthy for 
its strong colour and tone. Another contribu- 
tion of Mr. Corbet’s, A Morning Study (103), 
is a beautiful illustration of the converse effect. 
In .fact, it is a highly artistic representation 
of a woodland side where dark trees rich in 
colour stand sharply out against the clear blue 
sky and its. rosy clouds. The painting of 
the foreground is particularly brilliant, and, in 
despite of its strength, quite harmonious.—The 
Roses (101) of M. Fantin-Latour is, as most of 
his works are, artistic in all respects, admirable 
in grouping, deftly touched and sound in colour, 
and fit to be employed as an example of chiaros- 
curo. Nearly as good is No. 112, representing 
a group of various roses in a glass, the title of 
which is 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed. 
Tagentes Patula (156) is another fine work by 
M. Fantin-Latour.— Mr. G. Wetherbee’s An 
Autumn Morning (132) is a charming rendering 
of nature just after dawn, and distinctly inspired 
by a choice and ‘‘classic” motive. It is very 
broad, simple, and pure ; but still better is the 
larger picture conspicuous in the North Room, 
entitled In the Dawn of the Year (229), a 
delightful idy] in silver and pearly hues. All its 
fine elements, especially that ‘‘ classic strain” 
to be admired in ‘An Autumn Morning,’ unite 
in exalting ‘In the Dawn of the Year’ to the 
first rank among this season’s landscapes. 

Mr. Herkomer’s Nomads (140) is a large 
landscape, painted in a manner which reminds 
us very unpleasantly of Mr. J. W. North’s 
unfortunate treatment of similar subjects. It 
is hot, weak, and exceptionally thin. It 
has, however, some better elements, for its 
style is large and there is sterling pathos 
in two large figures walking painfully in the 
road. These are the nomads of the title, 
a stalwart matron in rusty garments, worn 
by vice and toil, and her sick and footsore 
son, a lad of twelve or thereabouts. The 
faces are excellent and touching in different 
ways.—The Drummer-Boy’s Holiday (149), by 
Mr. R. T. Waite, is an expansive view of the 
South Downs in warm evening sunlight, and it is 
painted in the manner of the old English land- 
scapists who followed De Loutherbourg. Its 
solidity, breadth, firm and crisp touches, 
exhaustive draughtsmanship, and simple natu- 
ralism, and even its conventional, old-fashioned 
style, are directly opposed to the pretentiousness 
and easy-going flippancy of Mr. Herkomer, and 
are highly creditable to a studious artist. 

Prof. Costa, as our readers are well aware, is 
the founder of a school, and his poetic land- 





scapes have proved a source from which more 
than one artist of distinction in this country and 
abroad has derived much. Without losing their 
individuality, George Mason and Frederick 
Walker were more or less in his debt, and go 
obviously enough, is Mr. Corbet. The professor 
was never more delightfully represented than 
by his three choice idyls which really adorn this 
gallery. The first of them is The Port of Astura 
(153), an historic site, now represented by an 
inlet in a low cliff filled with a placid sea, and, 
so to say, saturated with the subtlest charm of 
repose and the light of Claude. It is a lovely, 
yet sober piece of colour, full of harmony and 
a noble sense of the graces of line and tone, 
Even zealots for Claude may admit that ‘The 
Port of Astura,’ being free from artifice, is more 
to be coveted than many a mannered Claude, 
The same tribute of admiration is due to 4 
Dream of Rest (175), a picture of pearly sunlight 
of the loveliest sort, rich in pure colour, and 
instinct with harmonies in tone that are in 
themselves idyllic. Its composition, too, is 
distinguished by grace and reposeful beauty, 
Hardly less delightful is Where the River meets 
the Sea (191), a study of the sentiment of twi- 
light to which the incident of the lesser water 
losing itself in the greater, of itself imparts an 
appropriate charm. In fact, it may be called 
a sort of elegy for the death of a day. In its 
refined and undemonstrative way this beautiful 
picture excels as a composition, in its coloration, 
and in its tonality. 

Mr. A, T. Nowell’s Light at Eventide (165) is 
harmonious, bright, and full of light and colour. 
—The Morning Sun (181) of Mr. A. East 
suffers a little, as his works often do, from an 
excess of paint, otherwise it is a sympathetic 
and choice study of the effect of dawn upon an 
English landscape. —The Dawn (184) of Mr. 
Adrian Stokes is an idyl of another and a 
very homely sort, and a powerful rendering 
of the sun-flushed air above a cultivated plain. 
The breadth of an almost shadowless effect, 
the splendour of an almost sullen glory, and 
the fine gradations of a vast and cloudless 
atmosphere find adequate and robust repre- 
sentation here. The painter’s Cows in a Copse 
(72), although a respectable picture of nature, 
is commonplace compared with this. — The 
Landscape (192) of Mr. W. Padgett is a capital 
sketch (in a good style characterized by breadth 
and vigour) of the effect of rainy evening. 
—The Forecast of Christmas (188) of Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth reminds us of other pictures of his of a 
cider country. Brilliant and pure light, and 
wealth of colour, distinguish the representation 
of the interior of a straw-littered shed at the 
time of making cider. One of those very 
ripe and buxom girls whose charms Mr. Mac- 
beth has immortalized attends to the press, 
while a man works the handle of the wheel. 
It is a capital picture, yet luminous, broad, 
and powerful as it may be, its comparative 
slovenliness is not significant of any great 
devotion to his art on the author’s part.—Mr. A. 
Lemon’s Stolen Cattle (200) marks him out as a 
sort of English Luminais ; the figures are good, 
and the landscape is appropriate and broadly 
painted.—Tender and pretty is Mr. J. Aumo- 
nier’s Hayfield at Amberley (204).—A powerful 
landscape is to be found in Mr. A. Parsons’s 
Lonely Farm (210), a potato field and old 
buildings that catch the glow of sundown, 
while the warm yet pallid full moon rises 
slowly.—We notice with pleasure in this ex- 
hibition the following works in oil and water 
colours, which, although praiseworthy for various 
reasons, do not call for special remark : Mr. 
L. L. Brooke’s ‘‘I was ever a Fighter” (221), a 
man-at-arms in armour ; Lady Lindsay’s artistic 
and richly coloured study of flowers, Carnations 
(225); Mr. Holman Hunt’s hard, yet brilliant, 
solid, and vivacious portrait of H. Rathbone, 
Esq. (234); Mr. Peppercorn’s bright and true 
landscape On the Cornish Coast (240); Mr. S. A. 
Forbes’s By the Fireside (245) ; Mr. H. Hardy's 
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A Partridge Drive (251) ; Mrs. Drew’s Entrance 
to Boscastle Harbour (271); Mr. P. Burne- 
Jones’s Sunset (289); Mr. C. P.. Knight's 
Down the Valley of the Lynn (294), a noble 
natural composition ; Mr. T. Gotch’s Roby 
346); the Marchioness of Granby’s refined 
and pure drawings of Miss N. Bourke (349) 
and Captain the Hon. M. Bourke (352); and 
Mr. A. Hughes’s ‘‘ You cannot barre Love oute” 
377). 

é am the sculptures in the Central Hall 
we may single out as deserving of special admira- 
tion Mr. G. Simonds’s highly poetical statuette 
of the Goddess Gerd—the Northern Aurora 
(417), drifting upon the northern breeze, 
so as to suggest the tremulous radiance of 
the aurora borealis, which the Scandinavians 
took to be the fiery hair of this divinity. The 
body and arms are beautifully modelled ; 
so, too, are the lower limbs, but the legs 
appear to us much too long. By the same 
sculptor is a fine Italian Head of a Lady (416).— 
We admire likewise Mr. J. W. Swynnerton’s 
Love’s Chalice (420), a capital group forming 
part of a picturesque fountain that has been 
designed in good taste and executed with 
extreme skill and care; Miss A. M. Chaplin’s 
Watty, the Queen’s Pet (430), a dog; Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s highly spirited and artistic 
General Gordon and Camel (446); and Mr. G. 
Frampton’s Caprice (447), the plaster original 
of which we have seen before. 





NEW PRINTS. 


Amonc the best things of its kind is the deli- 
cate, low-toned reproduction upon wood, by Mr. 
W. Biscombe Gardner, of Mr. Watts’s portrait 
of ‘Mr. George Meredith,’ which is now in the 
New Gallery. Mr. Gardner is his own pub- 
lisher at Thirlstane, Hind Head, Surrey, and 
Messrs. Mathews & Lane of Vigo Street are his 
London agents. The block is 8}in. by 12in., 
and gives all that can be desired of the character, 
expression, drawing, and modelling of the fine 
picture we admired in Regent Street. 

That the Germans do not take kindly to 
chromo-lithography is a fact forced upon all who 
have witnessed the failures of the Arundel 
Society to procure at a cheap rate prints in 
colours from Berlin. The Society has been 
dreadfully angry with us—indeed, we have been 
denounced from the chair at general meetings 
in Bond Street, because we really could not 
give praise to these prints. We are glad, there- 
fore, to say that the last print issued by the 
Society not only shows that our criticisms 
were justified, but that in Paris chromo- 
lithography accomplishes what seems impos- 
sible in Berlin. It is, though a little flat and 
thin, a clear, luminous, soft, and warm 
transcript by M. Lemercier — with most of 
the qualities of the original, excepting its 
polished modelling—of ‘The Marriage of the 
Virgin,’ painted by Pietro Perugino in the 
choir of S. Girolamo, near Spello. Apart from 
its proper qualities, it is very interesting to us 
because it shows in two or three of the girlish 
bridesmaids’ faces the very type to which 
Raphael was partial, and which he often painted, 
doubtless from his master’s model, as in the 
‘Madonnadel Gran Duca’ in the Pitti, the Orleans 
Madonna, and ‘La Belle Jardiniére,’ all of 
which were painted before 1508. The forms of 
Maddalena Doni’s face are traceable in this 
type of visage, of which Perugino was so fond 
that it might well be named after him, as he 
clung to it much longer than his pupil did. Mr. 
Malcolm’s silver-point ‘Head of the Virgin,’ 
by the latter, now in the British Museum, is 
evidently a study from the fair maiden in 
question. 

From the Art Union of London we have 
received an artist’s proof of a plate etched 
by Mr. R. Macbeth after Mr. H. W. 
Davis’s smaller picture at the Academy in 
1892, called ‘Summer Time.’ Although a 
little spotty and too black in the shadows, 





it is acceptable as a print of a sound pic- 
ture. —- ‘The Surrender of the Garrison of 
Huningue’ is the subject of a highly character- 
istic work by M. E. Detaille, very fortunately 
reproduced in goupilgravure, and published by 
MM. Boussod, Valadon & Co. We have a 
remarque proof, with the signature of a dis- 
mounted cannon. From the same publishers we 
have received ten of their pretty and acceptable 
‘¢ Estampes Miniatures,” being reduced versions 
in goupilgravure of capital pictures, members 
of a series which has worthily attained to a 
high number. Differing modes of kissing the 
mistress and the maid are amusingly illustrated 
by M. Delort’s ‘ Devant’ and ‘ Derriére,’ which 
aptly suit the series. —Mr. F. G. Stevenson 
etched and Mr. H. J. Brooks painted a rather 
lifeless and scattered design of Eton boys in the 
‘Entrance to School Yard.’ Photography of 
some sort has been employed to reproduce a 
rather dull design by the same painter, called 
‘Eton—Field—School of Old Etonians.’ Messrs. 
Dickinson & Foster are responsible for these 
works, about the art of which there is not much 
to say. 





THE SALONS. 
(Fifth Notice.) 


THE portraits painted by M. Aman-Jean at 
the Champ de Mars (Nos. 22-27) depict the 
frail and delicate envelopes of shy and pensive 
souls. Around them all is silence and retire- 
ment; the sad tints, the sober details of the 
furniture, the severity of the costumes, the 
mystery of the veiled daylight, harmonize ina 
delicate and, as it were, subdued symphony. 
There is in all these revelations of lives very 
austere and very noble much evident sin- 
cerity ; the art and the thought, the painting 
and the idea, unite in an accord so intimate that 
one yields without a struggle to their somewhat 
morbid charm. 

And it is also by a charm of intimacy, of 
retirement, of interior life, that the portraits 
of M. Lerolle (727) and M. R. Ménard (786) 
please at the Champ de Mars. Among the most 
attractive by their youthful and penetrating 
grace, I ought to mention a portrait of a young 
woman by M. Kroyer (666). Sheisstanding onthe 
seashore (she wears a saffron robe) on the beach 
of Skagen, in the enchantment of one of those 
long summer twilights that you wot of. She 
has paused to enjoy the ineffable charm of the 
hour, and the light envelopes her from head to 
foot with a soft caress. Her delicious profile, 
her gown, of a light stuff, bound closely to her 
figure by a yellow ribbon, the hat of yellow 
straw, which she holds in her hand, are gently 
exalted against the unending background of 
blue sea. She is seen in a sort of halo 
of tenderness and harmony. It is truly a 
plenitude of charm, in which all nature, the 
softness of the damp atmosphere, the peaceful 
splendour of the sky, the caressing and modest 
conceit of the blue waves, unite in a loving 
and pure apotheosis. The art of the painter, 
whom one feels to be equipped with all the 
resources of modern impressionism, has sim- 
plified, modified, enlarged, softened, and in 
its frame of sky and ocean the portrait remains 
intimate as a confession. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret has desired to make a 
portrait of Madame Bartet, of the Comédie 
Francaise (324), a sort of apotheosis. He has 
seated her with a flower in her hand, wearing 
a dress of sombre iris, secured to the figure by 
a golden band, in the foreground of a nocturnal 
landscape in which are shadowed the Pont des 
Arts, the outlines of the Ste. Chapelle and 
Notre Dame—the décor of Paris, of which 
she is the queen; and in this effigy of 
ardent grace—as in the portraits of a young 
woman in a ball dress (318), of a Breton 
Marchande de Cierges (319), and of a young 
painter his pupil, M. Meunier (322)—he has 
introduced a singular mixture of unrest and 
of will, and all those qualities of precision, 





Jinesse, and force which make of him, at this 
moment, one of the most interesting masters, 
and one of the most worthy chiefs of the young 
French school. 

It goes without saying that the masters of the 
craft have exhibited: M. Bonnat (Portrait du 
Prince de Monaco, No. 225) and.M. Lefebvre 
(very lovely Portrait de Mlle. G. H., No. 
1116) at the Champs Elysées, M. Benjamin- 
Constant, Aimé Morot, Baschet, Carolus-Duran, 
&c.; but it is superfluous to dwell on the details 
of works which teach us nothing new concerning 
any one of them. 

As to the foreigners, I need only mention a 
portrait which has been much noticed and which 
has obtained a most signal success—Sir, Walter 
Gilbey, by Mr. Orchardson (Champs Elysées, 
1399). For the minute, unflagging notation of 
all the peculiarities of the individual resemblance, 
it is impossible to dream of anything better than 
this image, where the execution (precise and 
intentional, and absorbed by little incisive 
touches) thrusts before the eye, accumulates, 
and condenses the characteristic verities of the 
description and almost of the biography. An 
inscription on the frame informs us that Sir W. 
Gilbey has rendered great services to the national 
industry of horse - breeding: we could have 
guessed it. 

The portraits by Messrs. James Guthrie 
(581-582) and Alexander (15-21) at the Champ 
de Mars, M. Jean de la Hoese, of Brussels (940- 
941), and Mr. Fox, of Australia (759), at the 
Champs Elysées, have also been deservedly 
appreciated. As to M. Chartran, two years ago 
he painted Leo XIII. as a diplomatist; this 
year he has depicted at the Champs Elysées M. 
Carnot (416) as a martyr, sitting with an air of 
resignation beside his work-table covered with 
big volumes, and fingering in a melancholy 
manner a voluminous register in which he is not 
reading, while he seems to be lost in a sad sort 
of dream. Leibnitz said that ‘‘all that speaks 
in the soul of Ceesar is represented in his body.” 
If M. Chartran is to be believed, no great thing 
goes on in the soul of M. Carnot. 

AnpRE MIcHEL. 





A GNOSTIC GEM. 
Kinnaird Castle, May 30, 1894, 

In the Atheneum of April 28th Mr. Seymour 
Conway describes an amethyst intaglio, and 
invites explanation in regard to its design and 
inscription ; the former, ‘‘a lizard (or croco- 
dile) walking with a small lizard (or crocodile) 
on its back”; the latter, three lines in what he 
surmises to be ‘‘the so-called ‘Sabellic ’ alpha- 
bet.” It seems to me hardly doubtful that the 
gem is one of those commonly termed Gnostic, 
some of which are religious cvpPoAa. or tokens, 
some mere amulets, while others serve in either 
capacity. Though representing the views of 
numerous early sectarians, who variously 
blended together Christianity, Judaism, Mithra- 
ism, and several paganisms, these gems bear to 
one another a strong general likeness. Their 
designs are most frequently Egyptian in type, 
almost universally their legends are in Greek 
capitals (usually square), and they furnish a 
text (often designedly unintelligible) which in 
general seems to be Coptic, or otherwise of 
some Semitic language, sometimes, in either 
case, strangely mingled with Greek. Both in 
text and design the present gem exhibits cha- 
racteristics similar to those I have sought to 
indicate. 

1. Design.—From rudeness of workmanship 
the details on gems of this class are often hard 
to identify. Ihave not seen the present gem, 
but it seems probable that the ‘‘small lizard 
(or crocodile) on a lizard’s (or crocodile’s) back ” 
is, in fact, a frog, standing on a crocodile, 
though the lizard itself is a not uncommon 
device.* In my own rather large collection 





* The lizard was a type of the Aédyog and of the sun; on 
gems it was also a talisman protective of the eyes., 
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of Gnostic gems I find two somewhat similar 
in subject to the gem under view, and evidently 
connected in idea: (1) an amethyst bearing 
on it a winged frog, seated on a lotus, which 
rises from a crocodile’s back; and (2) a 
crystal, engraved with a dragon carrying on its 
back a winged frog ; the legend, in both cases, 
IAPBA9OA TPAMNH® IBAQX NHMEQ. The 
letters are the usual square Greek capitals, and, 
as is most usual, read directly from the stone. 

The symbolism in all its fulness forms a sub- 
ject too large for present discussion, but I may 

riefly state that the frog is held to be a type 
of the resurrection to a higher life beyond the 
tomb, and that the crocodile and lotus are 
special attributes of the sun-god Horus, to 
whom most of the talismanic gems appear to 
have been consecrated. The dragon is the evil 
ruler of the world, the devourer of the soul 
not imbued with knowledge (['va@crs), or, more 
generally, the great principle of evil. The 
resurrection and deliverance of the enlightened 
soul, therefore, and its conveyance to the upper 
regions through divine power, would seem to 
constitute the subject of such gems as these. 
Sometimes, no doubt, like others of the Gnostic 
class, their symbolism and language were de- 
signedly ambiguous, so that at critical times 
the semi-Christian owner might assign the 
token of his secret brotherhood to Horus, 
Serapis, or Mithras, instead of to Christ. 

2. Inscription.—Contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, this (according to the diagram) is cut re- 
versed on the amethyst, as if meant for a seal, 
Reading it as it would show in an impression, 
and dividing the words, the text stands thus :— 


Pv BEKE VBE 
Th TQAVv SEGY 


ONOMA OCI 


The first line appears to be in Coptic, a lan- 
guage with which, unfortunately, I have but 
small acquaintance. Consulting Tattam’s 
‘Lexicon,’ we find that BEKE signifies pics, 
merces, reward. This word occurs as the sole 
legend on one of my own gems (on plasma), 
where it accompanies the presentation to Isis 
of a kneeling worshipper by Anubis, the guide 
of souls through the perilous paths of Amenti. 
The idea of reward is also embodied in the com- 
mon Gnostic legend BAINXwww (Bat, premium 
certaminis), ‘* Reward—secret—honour,” in- 
scribed on gems that probably were the tokens 
of a victorious endurance of initiation tests and 
trials. We may, therefore, not unreasonably 
separate the letters that form Pexe, and assign 
to that word the sense of reward. 

PV and VBE are too difficult to determine. 
Pw signifies idem, and among other meanings 
Po signifies mihi. OvBn denotes ad, adversus ; 
OQB.a, propinguus. Ov isa remarkable word, 
which signifies ‘‘ (yuia, damnum; Adrpov, re- 
demptionis pretium”; it might likewise be 
viewed as an abbreviation of the divine name 
Osiris. 

The Greek TO TOV OEOV ONOMA needs 
no explanation. To illustrate the use of “Ovoya, 
I may cite the legend on another of my gems 
(an eagle grasping a serpent—protective against 
storms and lightning): EYONOMA IONA 
YXEPPEI BALBEOIPPQ—which also illus- 
trates the blending of languages on these talis- 
mans. The jingling sound of PuBe-KevPe is 
another characteristic peculiarity ; compare (in 
my collection) Acki-catacK.,—lvyavro-ravro, 
—AOapap-Papap-apap, &c.; compare also the 
medizval charm-word Abracadabra, corr, rm 
from the Gnostic ABAavafaABa, ‘Th Pred 
my Father.” ou art 

In illustration of several of the peculiarities 
of the present and other Gnostic gems, I may 
refer to a gem figured in Matter’s valuable 
work (‘ Hist. du Gnosticisme,’ vol. iii., pl. ii.B, 





fig. 6), whereon the Christian cross is exhibited 
with the encircling legend ODIPIZ (O above I, 
to the left ; P above I>, to the right, so that 
on a cursory view the word reads OZPIJZ— 
which would have no meaning). In gems ofa 
later date Osiris appears as a man, with streams 
of the water of life (or of blood and water) 
flowing from his sides (King, ‘The Gnostics,’ 
p. 106). In the same work (p. 206) Mr. King 
cites two Gnostic legends exemplifying the use 
of the word "Ovowa—META TO ONOMA TOY 
MON @EOY, and META TO ONOMA TOY 
CAPAIITIC (Serapis). 

If, apart from talismanic uses, a conjecture 
might be hazarded regarding the spiritual mean- 
ing of the legend on the present gem, I should 
suggest that it either expressed its owner’s desire 
to be rewarded by salvation through the name of 
God the Redeemer—‘‘ the price of redemption ” 
(or, alternatively, of Osiris), or his boast that he 
sought no other reward than to bear the name 
of that divine being—recalling the Mithraic 
initiatory formula, when the neophyte cast to 
earth a crown and a sword, exclaiming, 
‘*Mithras is my only crown.” The design on 
the obverse, as I have sought to show, would 
harmonize with these readings of the legend, 
for it figures resurrection to life through the aid 
of an all-potent god. SoUTHESK. 





A MYCENZAN SYSTEM OF WRITING IN CRETE 
AND THE PELOPONNESE. 
Candia (Heraklion), Crete, April 25, 1894. 

I HAvE just returned to this place after a 
journey of archeeological investigation in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Crete, the results of which 
will, I think, be of general interest. The wider 
object that I had in view was to hunt up the 
Mycenzan and primeval remains of the island, 
and in this quest I was rewarded beyond my 
expectations and even beyond my hopes. Crete, 
indeed, may be said to swarm with remains of 
the Mycenzean period, and a six weeks’ search, 
accompanied by somewhat arduous travel, has 
been sufficient to obtain a knowledge of relics 
and remains which throw some entirely new 
lights on the art and religion of the Mycensean 
peoples. But on the present occasion I cannot 
even attempt a summary account of the more 
general results of my exploration, which include 
the discovery of two prehistoric cities, as I wish 
to confine myself to the more special object 
that I had in view. The special object of my 
quest was the outcome of a previous find made 
during a visit to Greece in the spring of last 
year. On that occasion I came across some 
small three- and four-sided stones, perforated 
along their axis, on which had been engraved 
a series of remarkable symbols. The symbols 
occurred in groups on the facets of the stones, 
and it struck me at once that they belonged to 
a hieroglyphic system. They were, however, 
quite distinct from Egyptian in character, and 
though they seemed to show a nearer approach 
to the Hittite series, it was evident that they 
belonged toan independent system. Myinquiries 
resulted in tracing thesecurious stones toa Cretan 
source ; subsequently, thanks to the kindness of 
Dr. Furtwingler, I was able to obtain impressions 
of some similar specimens in the Museum at 
Berlin, presenting symbols which fitted on to 
and supplemented the symbols I had already 
obtained. In this case, too, the source of the 
stones, as far as it was known, turned out again 
to be Crete. The impression of a gem taken at 
Athens some years since by Prof. Sayce sup- 
plied another piece of evidence; and I found 
that an unclassed stone in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which had been brought back by 
Mr. Greville Chester from Greece, and noted 
by him as having been found at Sparta, pre- 
sented symbols belonging to the same series as 
the others. The evidence as a whole, however, 
distinctly pointed to Crete as the principal 
source of these hieroglyphic forms, and I there- 
fore resolved to continue my investigations on 
Cretan soil. 








At Candia I obtained a certain clue which 
led me to examine more particularly the eastern 
part of the island and the land which to the 
borders of the historic period was still inhabited 
by the Eteocretes, or indigenous Cretan stoc 
a fragment of whose language in archaic Greek 
characters has, in fact, been preserved to us in an 
inscription found on the site of Preesos. On this 
site, and again from the ‘‘ Paleokastro” in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Itanos, I was go 
fortunate as to procure two hieroglyphic stones, 
and I subsequently obtained three more from the 
same region. Two others found in the same 
part of Crete are now in the Polytechnicon at 
Athens ; but although the evidence thus points 
to this eastern region as the principal source of 
these stones, they are by no means unknown in 
other parts of the island, and, amongst other 
localities, I succeeded in obtaining one from 
the site of Knosos. 

The total result of my investigations hitherto 
has been to collect over eighty ditferent symbols, 
It is difficult to give an idea of many of the types 
without adequate illustrations, but the follow- 
ing objects may be enumerated among those 
represented :— 

The human eye. 

A bent arm with expanded fingers. 

A bent arm with curved instrument. 

Two arms crossed, with open palms. 

A human leg with bent knee. 

A single and double axe. 

A dagger. 

A club or sceptre. 

An arrow head and other uncertain implements, 

A spouted vase and another with a high beak. 

Trellis-work or fence. 

A door or gate. 

A ship. 

A primitive lyre (apparently developed from a 
horn bow). 

The head of a wolf with his tongue hanging out 
(also Hittite). 

Deer-horns. 

The head of a bull, of a goat, and (apparently) 
of a bird. 

A pig and a kid. 

1 

ish, perhaps tunny. 

The jaw of an oo 

Stars of four, eight, and revolving rays. 

A double crescent. 

Two concentric circles with central dot. 

An S-shaped symbol. 

Floral and vegetable forms derived from lily, &c. 

Loop and knot-like symbols, crosses and other 
geometrical designs, 


There is no question here of the mere copying 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs by workmen ignorant of 
their true signification, as in the case of a well- 
known class of Phoenician objects. Neither 
have we here to do with the adaptation of 
Hittite symbols. Although, as was to be ex- 
pected, certain objects represented in the 
Cretan stones—such as the eye and leg, the 
single axe, and the heads of certain animals—are 
common to the Egyptian or the Asianic systems, 
the whole character of the present series shows 
that it is, in the main at least, of independent 
development. Certain fixed principles, more- 
over, are observable in the arrangement of the 
symbols in the several groups. Some objects 
are only found at the beginning or end of the 
columns. Others occur in the same juxta- 
position on different stones. We have here to 
do with a very different class of objects from 
the merely supplemental figures found in the 
field of certain Mycenzean gems of lentoid or 
amygdaloid form, gems which, as we now know, 
served the purpose not of seals, but of orna- 
mental beads worn round the wrist or neck. 
In the case of these gems the objects in the 
field are inserted as the space left by the prin- 
cipal design suggests, and are simply due to 
the horror vacui of primitive art. But there is 
every reason to suppose that the faceted stones 
with their regularly arranged groups of symbols 
served the purpose of seals, and were, as it 
were, the angular contemporaries of Babylonian 
cylinders. 

The form of the three-sided perforated stones 
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goes back in Crete to a very early period, 
and certain gems of this form with rude designs, 
which must be regarded as the immediate 
recursors of the ‘‘hieroglyphic”’ series, 
felong to the age which immediately preceded 
the development of the typically Mycenzan 
art, and which in A%gean archeology may 
best be described as the ‘‘ Period of Amor- 
os.” The remains of this period—including 
the primitive marble idols that characterize 
the Amorgan deposits —are well represented 
in Crete. A very interesting series of objects 
of this class recently found at Pheestos, and 
evidently representing the contents of a small 
group of tombs, have been deposited in 
the extremely interesting little museum that 
Cretan patriotism has founded at ‘‘ Heraklion.” 
Amongst these I noticed some indications of 
the highest chronological importance, the 
resence, namely, of several Egyptian scarabs 
elonging to the twelfth dynasty, and, as a 
terminus a quo in the other direction, a painted 
vase, the technique of which showed that it was 


-more or less the contemporary of the vases of 


Thera. The data thus supplied indicate roughly 
2500 — 1800 B.c. as the period covered by 
the Phestan deposits, and among them occurred 
some triangular steatite gems of the kind which 
I have already indicated as the immediate pre- 
decessors of those presenting the hieroglyphic 
symbols. In some cases, indeed, what appear 
to be the most primitive examples of the 
symbols themselves are found on stones belong- 
ing to this early period. On the other hand, 
there is distinct evidence that the fully deve- 
foped class of hieroglyphic seals comes well 
within the limits of the Mycenzan period of 
Cretan culture. This is borne out by the 
occurrence of a more globular variety of the 
triangular stones with Mycensean figures, and 
the further existence of a peculiar class of 
stones, the back of which has a spiral convolu- 
tion, the outgrowth of a double-shell ornament 
ef the ‘‘ Amorgan period,” on which symbols 
belonging to the present series alternate with 
purely Mycenzean designs. 

But this Mycenzean system of writing passed 
through another phase besides the more picto- 
graphic stage with which I have been hitherto 
dealing. On some of the three- and four-sided 
stones of the class described the symbols take 
purely linear forms, though their shapes can in 
some cases be clearly traced to their pictorial 
prototypes. I have procured stones with inscrip- 
tions of this class from Preesos and the Siteia dis- 
trict, but they are by no means confined to this 
eastern region. Another was found on the site 
of Knosos, and linear characters of the same 
class occur beneath a characteristically Myce- 
nean engraving of an eagle, on a remarkable 
amethyst jewel of heart-shaped form, also 
found at Knosos. And, in the case of these 
quasi-alphabetic forms, I have been able to 
trace the extension of the system to other 
objects and materials. Whilst exploring the 
ruins of the prehistoric city of Goulas, 
which in extent and preservation far surpass 
those of any other city of the Mycenzan world, 
a most remarkable piece of epigraphic evidence 
came across my path. A peasant who had a 
little cultivated patch immediately below the 
walls of the northern acropolis pointed out a 
spot where he had recently discovered close to- 
gether three ancient relics, which he handed 
over to me. One was a Mycenzan intaglio of 
cornelian, the chief design of which was a two- 
handled cup, the copy, no doubt, of a golden 
original. The second was a terra-cotta ox of 
a type common in late Mycenzan deposits 
throughout the island, and approximately dating 
from the tenth century B.c. The third object 
was a clay cup of the same period, exhibiting a 
graffito inscription of three alphabetic characters. 
From a village near this site I obtained a vase 
with two more graffito symbols belonging to the 
same system, one of them the double axe-head of 
the hieroglyphic series reduced to a linear form. 





Nor is it only on seals and ceramics that this 
early system of writing makes its appearance. 
On a bronze double-axe I found engraved a 
linear reduction of the dagger symbol of the 
hieroglyphic series. Certain symbols had 
already been observed, by Mr. Stillman and 
others, on the gypsum blocks of a prehistoric 
building on the site of Knosos, which may or 
may not have been the ‘‘ labyrinth ” of classical 
tradition, but which, from the painted fragments 
found in some of its chambers in the course of 
a partial excavation by Mr. Minos Calocherinos, 
of Candia, unquestionably belongs to the best 
period of Mycenzean art, and approximately, as 
is shown by the strikingly similar fragments 
found by Mr. Petrie in the palace of Khuenaten, 
to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c. Of 
these symbols, which have been set aside as 
mere masons’ marks, I made a careful study, 
and find that, though there need be no objec- 
tion to describing them as ‘‘masons’ marks,” 
the marks themselves, like those on the Phe- 
nician walls of Eryx, are of alphabetic character, 
and fit on to the same system as those on the 
pottery and seals. In several cases, indeed, 
they occur not singly, but in groups of two, and 
here again the double axe-head reduced to linear 
form plays a prominent part. One feature I 
noticed of especial interest—the occurrence, 
namely, of a symbol which may be described as 
a square with three prongs, identical with one 
that recurs on one of the two vase-handles pre- 
senting mysterious signs found in Mycenz 
itself. I do not hesitate to say that these 
Peloponnesian examples fit on to the same 
(probably syllabic) system as the Cretan. 

In another direction these early alphabetic 
forms of Crete find some equally striking 
parallels. Several of them recur among the 
signs on the potsherds found by Prof. Petrie 
at Gurob in a deposit assigned by him to the 
period of the twelfth dynasty, and again at 
Kahun amongst eighteenth dynasty relics. The 
Cretan evidence, indeed, supplies a remarkable 
confirmation of Mr. Petrie’s views as to the 
extremely early date of some of these symbols. 
As already stated, the relics from the pre- 
historic graves of Pheestos show that already in 
the days of the twelfth dynasty there must have 
been a direct contact between Egypt and Crete. 
The earliest of the triangular stones with hiero- 
glyphic signs belong to this period, and among 
the Phestos deposits there occurred a green 
steatite of perforated and rudely whorl-shaped 
form, presenting characters so remarkably 
alphabetic that it is difficult at first sight to 
believe in their extreme antiquity. They are, 
however, accompanied by a rude design of an 
animal, executed by the same hand as the 
linear signs, which unquestionably belongs to a 
very archaic period of Cretan art. From Siphnos, 
again, I have a stone of the same kind engraved 
with similar characters, the style and material of 
which carry it back to the same early period. 
The alphabetic forms of the Cretan symbols are 
found, moreover, on some triangular and quad- 
rangular stones belonging to the same age as 
others with purely pictographic signs. This 
phenomenon makes it necessary to speak with 
caution as to the relation in which the linear 
forms stand to the more purely pictographic. It is 
evident that though typologically the pictorial 
characters are the earlier, and though in several 
cases the more alphabetic types obviously 
represent ‘‘hieroglyphs” reduced to linear 
outlines, there was a distinct overlapping of 
the two classes. In the case of many of the 
characters of the linear style the parallelism 
with Cypriote forms is most striking. That 
several of these Mycenzeancharacters are identical 
with those of the Cypriote syllabary is certain ; 
on the Goulas cup, for example, the Cypriote 
pa and lo occur in juxtaposition. On the other 
hand, as in the case of the third symbol on 
the same vase, there are several characters of 
the Cretan series which are not found in the 
Cypriote as at present known to us. It is 





unfortunate that our knowledge of the Cypriote 
syllabary begins so late. 

But it is not in Cyprus only that. the 
Mycenzean system of writing shows points of 
contact with the monuments of later Greek 
epigraphy. Prof. Halbherr, who is now in 
Candia, has made to me the valuable suggestion 
that some of the characters brought to light by 
the present investigation have influenced the 
forms of certain Greek letters found in the most 
archaic Cretan inscriptions, while in other cases 
they seem to have actually survived as marks of 
division. The o with the concentric circle and 
dot found on the early inscriptions of Lyttos, 
and a form of eta peculiar to Eleutherna, seem 
to be instances of the first phenomenon, while 
the operation of the second is attested by the 
appearance of the double-axe symbol as a mark 
of division both at Lyttos and in the great in- 
scription of Gortyna. 

To resume. The evidence supplied by these 
Cretan finds shows that long before the time 
when the Pheenician alphabet was first intro- 
duced into Greece the Aigean islanders, like their 
Asianic neighbours, had developed an indepen- 
dent system of writing. Of this writing there 
were two phases, one pictographic and much 
resembling the Hittite, the other linear and 
distinctly alphabetic in character. This latter 
system was certainly a syllabary, in part at least 
identical with that of Cyprus, perhaps, indeed, 
its direct progenitor. There are indications that 
both these systems extended to the Peloponnese, 
though Crete seems to have been its chief 
centre, and there can be little doubt that they 
were made use of by such members of the 
Hellenic stock as came within the range of 
‘*Mycenzean” culture. I do not think that it 
is too much to say that the ojpara Avypa of 
Homer are here before us. 

ArtHur J. Evans. 

*,* The appearance of this communication 
has unfortunately been delayed through the 
pressure on our space. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 

Tue Archeological Society of Athens—which 
since the transference of its collections to the 
Greek Government has been occupied in revis- 
ing its statutes, with the idea of putting itself 
on a new basis, introducing public sittings, and 
founding a Greek school after the fashion of the 
foreign archeological schools at Athens—has 
decided to undertake operations at Dipylon, 
near Hagia Triada. The new excavations will 
be a valuable continuation and completion of 
the previous ones, which led to the discovery of 
such beautiful sepulchral ornaments. In the 
new explorations the little church of the Hagia 
Triada will be demolished. 

The Swedish Government has asked permis- 
sion of the Greek Government to excavate the 
Temple of Poseidon, on the island of Kalauria 
(the present Poros). This is the temple in 
which, according to the ancient account, De- 
mosthenes took poison in 322, when pursued 
by the player Archias, the emissary of Antipater. 
Dr. Wide will superintend the work. The 
ruins, which lie on a height about half an hour’s 
walk from the convent of the Mother of God, 
hardly rise above the surface of the ground, but 
are of considerable extent ; and since they lie 
apart from modern dwellings and out of the way 
of trafiic, on a little visited island, it is hoped 
that the excavations may lead to good results. 

As the neighbourhood of Olympia is one of 
the spots in Greece most visited by earthquakes, 
there has been some concern felt since the last 
upheaval regarding the safety of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. The Athenian newspapers declared 
that the statue was to be transferred to the 
capital and be placed in the central hall of the 
Academy. The Inspector of Antiquities has 
felt himself called upon to stop these journalistic 
canards. No idea has been entertained, it 
seems, at the Ministry of Public Instruction of 
removing the statue. The work of Praxiteles is 
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secured to the wall of the museum at Olympia, 
and the museum itself has nothing to fear. It 
is well known that this mode of exhibiting the 
statue has been often found fault with ; but it 
was the only way to support firmly the footless 
statue and secure it against a possible fall. A 
transference of the statue to Athens would be a 
removal of it from the holy site, and would not 
only have deprived the museum there of its 
best ornament, but would also have involved 
the Greek Government in endless difficulties 
with the inhabitants of the whole province, in 
whose eyes the Hermes is at once a jewel of 
the district and a source of gain, owing to the 
number of natives and foreigners whom it 
attracts to the spot. 

In a piece of ground (belonging toa Corinthian 
landowner named Rhendis) not far from the 
ancient Lechzeum, excavations undertaken com- 

aratively recently brought to light an old 
building with a floor of mosaic and eighteen 
marble columns, as well as a relief with the head 
of Medusa. The Commissioner of the Govern- 
ment who has been sent to the spot believes the 
structure to be a Roman bath. The proprietor 
of the land, on the other hand, holds himself to 
have discovered an ancient temple. It is to be 
remarked that behind the tablet bearing the 
relief stands a Christian cross. 





Sp. LAMBROS. 





SALES, 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 16th inst. the following pictures, from 
the collections of the late Sir H. H. Campbell 
and others: C. Van Loo, Music and Painting 
(a pair), 3367.; Sculpture and Architecture (a 
pair), 2207. De Witt, Summer and Autumn, in 
grisaille (a pair), 1731. Carreno, Charles II. of 
Spain, whole length, 157]. 8S. Coello, Portrait 
of Anna Maria of Austria, Queen of Philip II. 
of Spain, 105. F. Drouais, Madame de Pom- 
padour, 1897. A. Hanneman, Portrait of Him- 
self, 2671. Sir P. Lely, The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, 1367. M. de Hondekoeter, A Cockatoo, 
Green Parrot, and other Birds, in the gardens 
of a chateau, 4411. P. de Hooch, Golf-Players, 
6931. F. Guardi, Views near Venice, with 
figures (a pair), 3571. J. Van Huysum, A 
Group of Flowers, in a sculptured vase, 
2101. N. Maes, A Gentleman, with long 
hair, 1361. G. Metsu, A Lady, in a grey 
bodice trimmed with swansdown, 3411. Murillo, 
The Immaculate Conception, 105. Rubens, 
An Allegory, 3571. J. Ruysdael, A River 
Scene, with peasant preparing to rethatch a 
cottage, 157/.; A Forest Scene, 1,312]. J. 
Steen, An Interior of an Apartment, with six 
figures, 210). Van Dyck, Portrait of Don 
Livio Odescalchi, 588). J. Wynants and A. 
Van de Velde, A Landscape, with a shepherdess 
driving a flock of sheep, 252/. Old Crome, A 
River Scene, with two figures and cows on the 
left, 2047.; A Yarmouth Water Frolic, with 
numerous boats and figures, 2,7301. J. Hopp- 
ner, Mrs. Jordan as Rosalind, 1,155/.; Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth Frederica, only daughter and 
heiress of the Hon. Charles Vane, 4201. G. 
Morland, The Interior of an Alehouse Kitchen, 
with five figures and a dog, 3781.; The Brick- 
yard, 126/.; A Coast Scene, with fishermen, 
1571. P. Nasmyth, A View near Lyndhurst, 
in the New Forest, 2311. A. Stannard, A 
Water Frolic, scene at Thorpe, on the Yare, 
1151. J. Stark, View on the River Yare, at 
Thorpe, near Norwich, 519].; A Road through 
a Forest, with two men fishing, 267/.; A Woody 
Landscape, with a peasant and four cows going 
to the water, 399].; A Forest Scene, with timber 
waggon, horses, and peasant, 3671. G. Vincent, 
The Valley of the Yare, a view near Norwich, 
1521.; A View of Norwich, 304J. W. Mieris, 
An Interior, 1571. G. Terburg, Drinking the 


King’s Health, 1,113). J. 8. Copley, Portrait 
of a Youth, in uniform, 107]. J. Ward, Interior 
of a Cowshed, 1201. ©, Fielding, A Moun- 


Casket, 105/. G. Romney, Portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Browne (a pair), 5351. F. Cotes, Portrait 
of a Lady, with a dog, 1101. Sir J. Reynolds, 
Portrait of Susannah Barnard, wife of Richard 
Fuller, 1261. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 20th inst. 
the following engravings, the property of the 
late Dr. A. G. Medwin: A. H. Haig, A Quiet 
Hour, 32/.; The Vesper Bell, 391. Jules Jac- 
quet, after E. Meissonier (remarque proofs), 
* 1806,’ 251. ; ‘1807,’ 351.; ‘1814,’ 681.; Sergeant’s 
Portrait, 251. 








Kine-Art Gossip. 

THE important Adrian Hope Collection of 
seventy-five pictures is, as most readers know, 
to be sold by Messrs. Christie on Saturday next, 
the 30th inst., and will be on view in King 
Street three days preceding. There is a 
capital Albano, the ‘Triumph of the Marine 
Venus,’ painted, as many of Albano’s works 
are, on copper, but quite above the average 
of his performances. Of two Berchems, ‘ The 
Interior of a Barn,’ in grisaille, which Visscher 
engraved (Smith’s No. 20), is the better, and 
noteworthy as an intentional imitation of A. 
Van Ostade. The fine and typical Both, ‘A 
Hilly Landscape,’ is Smith’s 31. ‘The Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ by Canaletto, is a choice 
piece of its kind. G. Coques_ seldom 
painted anything better than the Saltmarshe 
‘Gentleman, Lady, and two Daughters,’ with a 
marble group of the Graces in the background 
(Smith, 27). This master also excelled him- 
self in ‘A Gentleman, Lady, and Child,’ 
with a little dog near the first (Brit. Inst. 
1841, Smith, 12). The Saltmarshe Cuyp is 
of the highest merit and rare distinction ; it is 
‘A Grand Landscape,’ with a lady and gentle- 
man riding towards us and close to the front 
(Smith, 177, and Supp. 48). ‘The Flute 
Player,’ by G. Dou, is Smith’s Supp. 73, and a 
gem in every respect. Greuze’s ‘ Young Girl,’ 
listening at a window, is Smith's 69. The De 
Hooghe every one admires is ‘ The Interior of a 
Chamber’ (Smith, 29), from the Radstock and 
Scarisbrick galleries; it contains the figures 
of a woman, who is making a bed, and a 
little child. Lely’s portrait of Mrs. Clay- 
pole when young is, of course, an_ early 
work in his purer manner. Maes’s ‘Woman 
Pumping,’ from the Bernal Collection, is 
worthy of a royal gallery (Smith, 12). There 
are two other good instances of this first-rate 
master, one of which is Smith’s No. 4. No one 
will overlook either of the Metsus, one of which 
is Smith’s Supp. No. 28. W. Van Mieris’s 
‘Judgment of Solomon,’ in nineteen figures, 
from Fonthill, is Smith’s No. 49. M. Van 
Musscher is almost at his best in ‘A View in 
Amsterdam,’ dated 1669, with two women and 
adog. The remainder of the collection consists 
of a P. Neefs; an Eglon van der Neer; an A. 
Van Ostade ; a capital A. Palamedesz Stevaerts; 
a renowned P. Potter; ‘The Birth of Bacchus,’ 
by N. Poussin; Rembrandt’s ‘J. Petronella 
Buys,’ dated 1635 (Smith’s 160), and his ‘N. 
Ruts,’ dated 1631; and works by Rubens, 
Ruysdael, J. Steen, D. Teniers, Terburg’s 
whole-length ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ and 
pieces of corresponding value. The illustrated 
catalogue is a fine specimen of its class, the 
prints being of exceptional value. 


Mr. Poynter’s purchases from the Eastlake 
Collection for the National Gallery, briefly 
alluded to in these columns last week, comprise, 
1, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ by F. Lippi (the so- 
called Botticelli); 2, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 
by Borgognone; 3, a diptych, representing 
‘The Adoration of the Shepherds’ and ‘ The 
Dead Christ supported by Angels, with SS. 
Jerome and Francis,’ by Ercole di Roberti; 
4, ‘The Virgin and Child, with SS. John and 
Catherine,’ by Previtali; the picture is a well- 
known one and dated 1504. The Borgognone 





Sir T. Lawrence, The 


tainous Landscape, 1521. 


and the Ercole di Roberti will be placed in 


the Gallery immediately; the others want 
attending to, and it may be some days before 


they can be hung. The Director has like. 
wise bought a small portrait by G. Dou, and an 
interesting picture by P. Mazzuola, the father 
of Parmigiano, signed by the artist and in its 
original frame. 

Ir is the intention of the authorities of the 
Nottingham Castle Museum and Art Gallery 
to hold during the coming autumn an exhi- 
bition of pictures by painters of Cornish sub- 
jects. Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, F. Bramley, 
A. Stokes, T. Gotch, and N. Hemy have 
undertaken to contribute their works; other 
examples will, of course, be welcome. 

Tue decease has to be chronicled of Mr, 
Calder Marshall at the age of eighty-one. Mr, 
Marshall was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1844, and a ful] Academician in 
1852. He had much employment as sculptor 
between 1840 and 1860. 

Pror. Petnam, Mr. Mowat, and Mr. Haver- 
field have issued an appeal for subscriptions, to 
be applied, according to need, to the investi- 
gation of Hadrian’s Wall. The Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, as our readers are aware, 
dug some sections in the Vallum last summer 
with very notable results, and the work is to 
be continued. The Cumberland Archeological 
Society has voted 501. and appointed a small 
committee to select suitable sites and promote 
excavations along the western part of the wall. 

Tue July number of the Antiquary will con- 
tain an article on the Huggate Dikes, the well- 
known entrenchments on the Yorkshire wolds, 
by the Rev. E. M. Cole; an account of the 
work begun this season at the Silchester ex- 
cavations, by Mr. St. John Hope; and a 
description of the Heraldic Exhibition recently 
held at Burlington House. 

Tue Fine-Art Society have fixed the private 
view of a collection of two hundred water-colour 
drawings of Bible lands, by Mr. H. A. Harper, 
for to-day (Saturday). 

Messrs. Lawrie & Co. exhibit a collection 
of pictures by deceased artists at No. 15, Old 
Bond Street, from and after to-day (Saturday). 

Pror. Maspero’s work on the ‘Dawn of 
Civilization ’ (‘ Les Origines ’), treating of Egypt 
and Chaldea, will be published in the autumn 
simultaneously in Paris, London, and New 
York. The English translation will be edited 
by Prof. Sayce. The volume will consist of 
over 800 pages octavo, and will be copiously 
illustrated by drawings and maps made ex- 
pressly for the work. The publishers in London 
will be the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Pror. Emm TrscHenporr, of the Berlin 
Academy of Arts, who died on June 4th at the 
age of sixty, was a pupil of Piloty in Munich. 
He had been an active official of the Berlin 
Academy since 1877. 

By an unfortunate mistake we gave the date 
last week of the opening of the joint congress 
of the Irish Society of Antiquaries and the 
Cambrian Archeological Society as June 18th 
instead of July 16th. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GaRDEN OpERa.—‘ Lohengrin.’ Production of 
‘La Navarraise,’ a One-Act Opera, by M. Massenet. 

Drury LANE OpPERA.—‘ Die Walkiire.’ 

ST. JamMeEs’s HaLu.—Richter Concerts. 


Tue excellence of the chorus and the 
orchestra at Covent Garden this season cannot 
failto be noticed, and the fact was, of course, 
specially conspicuous in the performance 
of ‘Lohengrin’ on Friday last week. But 
for the stupid cuts and the inartistic break 
between the two scenes of the third act 








the rendering would have commanded un- 
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qualified praise. M. Jean de Reszke in the 
titular part, Madame Melba as Elsa, Mlle. 
Giulia Ravogli as Ortrud, M. Edouard de 
Reszke as the King, and Signor Ancona as 
Telramund were unimpeachable; and Herr 
Waldmann, who had to sing in German, 
acquitted himself well as the Herald. 

Signor Sonzogno probably did not ima- 
gine, when he first offered a prize for a 
one-act opera, that he would inaugurate a 
new fashion in lyric drama; but so it has 
come to pass. The wonderful success of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ naturally led to the 
roduction of other works of similar 
calibre, and certainly among the best of 
them must be numbered ‘La Navarraise,’ 
which was received with tumultuous ap- 
plause at Covent Garden on Wednesday 
night. MM. J. Claretie and H. Cain have 
constructed a libretto, gruesome and morbid 
‘perhaps, but the dramatic force of which is 
undeniable; and M. Massenet has surpassed 
all his previous efforts in the score of this 
fifty-minute opera, showing a measure of 
virility and individuality for which one 
scarcely looked from a composer who has 
hitherto evinced his ability in sensuous, and 
what may be termed feminine, melodies and 
orchestration. The story, taking place near 
Bilbao during a Carlist insurrection, is cer- 
tainly unpleasant—war, hopeless love, mur- 
der, and lunacy being the themes. No time 
is wasted in the development, the exquisite 
nocturne for orchestra alone, when the 
soldiers bivouac, being a welcome contrast 
to the storm and stress which otherwise 
prevail from the opening to the close. There 
are only two leading themes—the first, 
which is heard at once, and which also 
brings the work to a termination, being a 
sort of fate motive, and the other a pas- 
sionate love strain. Among the more 
prominent portions of the score are the love 
duet between the valorous Sergeant Araquil 
and the hapless heroine Anita, who, in 
order to secure a dowry, commits a frightful 
crime, resembling that of Judith in the 
Apocrypha; and the soldiers’ merry-making 
song and chorus, which is monotonous, but 
not in the least tedious. Recitative of the 
modern sort is freely employed, but it never 
becomes dull. ‘La Navarraise’ is certain 
to be a popular success, and a success that 
will not be disputed by musicians. The 
production at Covent Garden is worthy of 
much praise. The two leading characters 
have admirable representatives in Madame 
Calvé and M. Alvarez, both acting and 
singing in a manner that showed their 
hearts were in their work and that they 
were capable of rendering justice to it. 
General Garrido had a fine exponent in M. 
Plancon, and the smaller parts were effi- 
ciently sustained by M. Gillebert, M. Bon- 
nard, and M. Dufriche. 

That there is a large section of the 
public willing to support German opera, or, 
to speak more precisely, Wagnerian music 
drama, it is no longer possible to doubt. At 
the eleventh hour Sir Augustus Harris 
announced a series of performances at 
Drury Lane, and subscribers at once ap- 
peared in unexpected numbers. Let us 
hasten to add that if the promise indicated by 
the rendering of ‘ Die Walkiire’ on Tuesday 
evening is fulfilled, the gratitude of ama- 
teurs will be due to the enterprising 
manager. Seldom has this section of ‘‘ The 





Nibelung’s Ring” been more worthily pre- 
sented on a London stage. Herr Max 
Alvary is certainly not an ideal vocalist, still 
he is an artist of the first rank, and Frau 
Klafsky remains the most bewitching 
Briinnhilde it is possible to imagine. Her 
beautiful voice, the grace of her movements, 
always keeping in accord with the music, 
and her general earnestness and intelligence 
cannot fail to enthral all admirers of the 
Bayreuth master. Rugged and vigorous as 
ever, Herr Wiegand is a suitable repre- 
sentative of Wotan; and Mr. David Bisp- 
ham, who is rapidly advancing as a Wag- 
nerian artist, was excellent as Hunding. 
The Sieglinde of Friulein Gherlsen was 
charming as regards appearance, though 
weak in voice; and Friulein Olitzka looked 
and sang well as Fricka. The difficult 
music for the Valkyries in the last act had 
been duly rehearsed, and the scene went 
well. In Herr Lohse Sir Augustus Harris 
has secured an excellent conductor, and if 
the tone of the violins is not all that could 
be desired, the large orchestra is, on the 
whole, a capable force. 

There was no actual novelty in the Richter 
programme on Monday, but Dvorak’s 
‘Carneval,’ Op. 92, the second section of 
his so-called Triple Overture, which was 
given at the Crystal Palace a few weeks ago, 
was performed for the first time at St. James’s 
Hall, and Mr. Josef Hofmann made his 
first appearance at these entertainments. 
The youthful pianist was heard at his best 
in Rubinstein’s picturesque Concerto in p 
minor, No. 4, of which he gave a remark- 
ably brilliant and powerful interpretation. 
Schumann’s Symphony in the same key 
was, of course, effectively rendered; but in 
spite of obvious efforts to do it justice, the 
Verwandlung’s-Musik and the Graal-Feier 
from the first act of ‘ Parsifal’ cannot make 
the necessary impression in the concert-room. 
An oft-repeated selection from ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Gotterdimmerung’ completed the 
scheme. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


Or the innumerable performances of every 
sort that have taken place within the past few 
days only a small proportion can possibly receive 
notice. One that certainly should be mentioned 
was the first of three chamber performances, to 
be devoted respectively to Schubert, Schumann, 
and Brahms, which was given by Miss Emily 
Shinner, Mr. Borwick, and Miss Fillunger at 
the Queen’s Hall on Thursday last week. The 
principal instrumental items, which were all 
admirably interpreted, were the somewhat 
over-lengthy but beautiful posthumous Sonata 
in B flat, and the works for piano and violin, 
Rondo Brillant in B minor, Op. 70, and Fan- 
tasia in c, Op. 159. Miss Fillunger sang no 
fewer than eight of the Lieder in her most 
artistic fashion. 

THosE excellent vocalists Miss Esther Palliser 
(who has happily recovered from her illness 
caused by overwork) and Miss Agnes Janson 
gave an agreeable concert, chiefly of vocal music, 
also at the Queen’s Hall, on the following 
evening, singing various high-class selections, in 
which they were assisted by Mr. David Bispham, 
Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Norman Salmond, and 
Mr. Jack Robertson. The instrumental portion 
of the programme was safe in the hands of Mr. 
F. Dawson, M. Wolff, and M. Hollman. 

Tue final concert this season of M. Tivadar 
Nachéz took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday last week, when the somewhat am- 





bitious Hungarian violinist played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Concerto, the same 
composer’s two Romances in «@, Op. 40, and F, 
Op. 50, a tuneful Romance in p by Mr. Arthur 
Hervey, and various pieces by Prof. Stanford, 
Bazzini, and himself. M. Nachéz was also re- 
presented as a composer by two agreeable though 
unpretentious songs, which were well interpreted 
by Mr. Ben Davies. 

Mr. Topras Marrnay, a clever, but as yet 
not very popular, pianist and composer, gave a 
pianoforte recital on Wednesday evening at the 
Queen’s Hall, and displayed excellent technique, 
though a somewhat monotonous style, in various 
items by Schumann, Chopin, and later com- 
posers. Some vocal duets were contributed in 
pleasing fashion by Miss Dora Matthay and 
Mrs. Tobias Matthay. 


A HIGH-cLASs if unpretentious concert was 
given by Mr. Arthur Somervell at the Princes’ 
Hall, also on Wednesday evening. Mr. Somer- 
vell, who has recently gained prominence as a 
composer, was strongly represented in that 
capacity as a song-writer, no fewer than thirteen 
lyrics from his pen being included in the pro- 
gramme. These are musicianly effusions, ap- 
pealing to amateurs who have no taste for 
ordinary shop ballads. Some of Brahms’s 
‘Gipsy Songs’ were sung by Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. W. Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Hayden Bailey; and Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. Leonard Borwick, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and Mr. Theodore Byard took part in 
an entertainment much above the average of 
its kind. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Handel Festival, ‘The Messiah,’ 2, Crystal Palace. 
a Miss Emma Barker's Concert, 3, No. 7, St. James’s Square. 
a Miss D’Esterre-Keeling’s Pianoforte Lecture Recital, 3.30, 
Queen’s Hall. 
_ Miss Maude Valérie White's Concert of her own Compositions, 
3.30, Princes’ Hall. 
Mr. W. H. Wing’s Concert, and Lecture on Greek and Roman 
Music by Mr. Abdy Williams, 5, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Roméo et Juliette.’ 
Miss Velthusen’s Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
. Signor Vinci's Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Manby Sergison’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Miss Alice Fairman’s Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 
Madame Selma's Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall. 
Queen Vocal Quartette Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Musical Guild Concert, 8, Kensington I Hall. 
staff’ 
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Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8.30, ‘ Fa s 
= Georgina Ganz's Matinée Musicale, No. 68, Great Cum- 
r e' 


German Opera, Drury Lane, ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ 
. Handel Festival, Selection, 2, Crystal Palace. 
Col. Atkinson’s Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Concert in Aid of the Liberator Relief Fund, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Mabel Elliot’s Concert, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
ns. Signor Tito Mattei’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Madame Martinez’s Concert, 3, Brinsmead Galleries. 
adame Sophie Menter and M. Sapelinikoff's Recital, 3, St. 
James’s Hall. 
Opera Tableaux in Behalf of the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
3, Lyric Theatre. 
Mlle. Marie de Lido’s Concert, 3.30, Portman Rooms. 
Miss Fillunger, Miss Emily Shinner, and Mr. Borwick’s Sehu- 
mann Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Seftor Gerega’s Mandoline-Guitar Concert, 8 15, Princes’ Hall. 
Madame Cellini’s Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Handel Festival, ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 2, Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley’s Matinée, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Ninth Wagner Lecture, 3, Hampstead Con- 
servatoire. 
Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s Vocal Recital, or laa Hall. 
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The Parisian Trio Concert, 8, Queen's I 

‘The Countess of Radnor’s Concert, 9, St. James’s Hall. 
Sir Augustus Harris’s Operatic Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Wolff Musical Union, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Master Albert Cazaubon’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Madame Epstein’s Vocal Recital, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
German Opera, Drury Lane, ‘ ‘tristan und Isolde. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


Daty’s.—‘ Izeyl,’ Drame en Quatre Actes. Par Armand 
Silvestre et Eugéne Morand. 

Comepy.—Revival of ‘The Middleman.’ By Henry Arthur 
ye Shall We Forgive Her?’ a Play in Five Acts. 
By Frank Harvey. 

Norutine is sacred to the modern French- 
man. We need not be surprised accordingly 
at finding two dramatists taking as their 
hero Buddha and piecing out his mythical 
adventures from the Gospels. Upon the 
question of the expediency of these things 
there is no need to enter. The recorded 
history of Buddha forms a picturesque back- 
ground to a play. The one thing to be 
urged against it is that any other would 
have served equally well. When the teacher 
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of a third of the world is linked with a 
courtesan who practically dies for love of 
him the exigencies of the modern French 
stage are fulfilled. Apart from this back- 
ground, which it is pardonable to consider 
whimsical, ‘Izeyl’ is a melodrama of the 
type of ‘La Tosca.’ Of its four acts one 
is theatrically strong and, insomuch as it 
furnishes Madame Bernhardt with oppor- 
tunities, effective. The remainder is pic- 
turesque or fantastic. Ize¥l is one of the 
hetaire whose influence over men is not to be 
resisted. Most ardent of her admirers is 
Prince Scyndia, who, fascinated with her 
beauty, og her with attentions and 
seal is, however, his brother 

«analy by whom she is attracted. 
She listens to him and looks at him as the 
Yoghi enlightens him as to his respon- 
sibilities and powers, and brings about his 
renegation of power and his retreat into 
what was practically an earlier Thebaid. 
With joyful anticipation she smacks her lips 
over the seduction of a virgin heart and 
the ruin of a noble mission. Fired with 
projects of conquest, she follows him and 
exhibits to him all her sorceries and wiles. 
The result is other than she expected, and 
she returns to her palace a convert, to sell 
all that she possesses and give to the poor. 
Not so easily as she anticipates does she lay 
down a life such as she has led. Scyndia, 
now monarch, awaits her return, and will 
not be denied. He has already risked his 
life by robbing shrines to enrich her; he 
now seeks to win her by entreaties. It is 
too early for these to succeed. Full of her 
Buddha, Izejl is deaf to all other supplica- 
tion. Scyndia is not used to be denied. 
He resorts to violence. Finding her strength 
failing, Izeyl snatches from his belt his 
dagger and drives it into his throat. 
The would-be ravisher falls at her feet, 
and the woman gazes in dismay on what 
she has done. Putting forth all her 
strength, she hides the body under the 
table laid for a banquet, and covers it with 
rose leaves. To the Princess Havastri 
she confides what she has done, meeting 
with sympathy and admiration, to be con- 
verted into deadly rage when the princess 
discovers that the victim is her own son. 
With her limbs broken and her eyes put 
out, Izeyl is thrust into the desert, to be 
stoned by fanatics or eaten by vultures. 
Buddha then visits her, tells her ‘how dif- 
ficult he found the task of resisting her 
seductions, assures her of his love, and 
encourages her to hope for the approaching 
nirvana. Without the background, which 
has none of the poetry of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ this is mere commonplace melodrama. 
There is nothing in it that appeals to the 
imagination or stirs the heart, and the 
strongest scenes leave us unmoved. Madame 
Bernhardt’s marvellous art was shown in 
the scenes of seduction, which were ex- 
quisite, rather than in those of power. The 
well-known gifts were there, but scarcely 
exercised their full influence. M. Guitry 
was effective as Buddha. The verse is 


nervous and effective, and the scenery is 
excellent. 

After a tour in America extending over 
four years, Mr. Willard has reappeared as 
Cyrus Blenkarn in ‘The Middleman,’ a cha- 
racter in which his reputation was first 
established. His performance has gained 





rather than lost by repetition, and may rank 
as a thoughtful and finished piece of acting. 
So indifferent is, however, the support 
generally afforded him that one is glad that 
the experiment is for a few days only. Miss 
Agnes Verity assigned the heroine some 
tenderness and prettiness, and one or two 
subordinate characters were fairly presented. 
The whole, however, did not rise above the 
level of the country companies which make 
a single appearance in London, ordinarily in 
an afternoon, and then disappear to be no 
more seen. A different style of acting is 
necessary for characters so lifelike and 
unconventional as Mr. Jones supplies. 

A simple, guileless, and sympathetic 
piece is that which Mr. Frank Harvey has 
contributed to the Adelphi. It deals with 
the sufferings of a wife whose uncomfortable 
and dishonouring past rises up unexpectedly 
to confront her. It is chiefly noteworthy 
as introducing an Adelphi heroine whose 
calamities are not wholly unmerited. Miss 
Julia Neilson gave a striking exhibition of 
intensity. Mr. F. Terry played with much 
earnestness in a difficult and somewhat 
repellent part. Mr. Macklin, Miss Ada 
Neilson, Mrs. Leigh, and other actors ac- 
quitted themselves well; and the piece, 
though weaker food than is ordinarily 
supplied to the Adelphi patrons, succeeded 
in winning a favourable verdict. 








Bromatic Gossiy. 


BeroreE the close of the season Mr. Irving 
will give a few performances of ‘ Becket.’ 

‘Money’ has ‘‘caught on” at the Garrick, 
and no change will be necessary during the 
season. While Mr. Hare takes in the autumn 
a much-needed rest, Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson will begin, on August 27th at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington, a country tour 
with Mr. Pinero’s comedy ‘ The Profligate.’ 


Mr. E. H. Vanperrett will replace Mr. 
Terriss in Mr. Irving’s company in what is 
technically known as ‘‘ juvenile lead.” 

Tus evening witnesses the first appearance at 
the Gaiety of Mlle. Réjane in ‘Madame Sans- 
Géne.’ 

BERLIN papers announce that Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt has asked Herr Sudermann’s permis- 
sion to perform, during the next theatrical 
season, his drama ‘ Heimat.’ It is expected that 
the actress will play the part of Magda, the 
heroine of the play, which is to be called in 
French ‘ Le Foyer Paternel.’ 

A curiovs feature in an illustrated supple- 
ment to the Echo de Paris which is wholly 
devoted to Madame Bernhardt is a portrait of 
the actress in ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ which 
might almost pass for Mr. Henry Irving in 
feminine attire. The resemblance is striking. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin is going to publish 
‘ Tiberius,’ a posthumous drama of Mr. Francis 
Adams, with a preface by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 








To Corresponpents.—F. P. H.—F. A. W.—G. H. R.— 
A. E. T.—F. L. M.—A. L.—L. 8.—received. 

J. R.—Next week. 

R. S. W.—Many thanks. 

W. H. T. and H. H. P.—We cannot undertake to answer 
such questions. 





Erratum.—No. 3475, p. 707, col. 1, 1. 25, for ‘‘ Hallward ” 
read Hallard. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELS AMONGST 
AMERICAN INDIANS: 


THEIR ANCIENT EARTHWORKS AND TEMPLEs, 
By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE 
(Member of Council of the Royal ny phical and Hakluyt 
Societies), Author of ‘ The Taeping ee in China; 
a Narrative of its Rise and Pro; 
With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full-Page on 12 Text Cuts, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


“The most inorentas chapters in the book are those which deal with 
ior glee and Uxmal, most famous of the ruined cities of Mexico 

-His pages contain a pleasantly written narrative of his 
visit to these strange places.” '—Times, June 15, 1894. 


SKETCHES OF ORIENTAL LIFE. 

By G. MONTBARD, Author of ‘In Egypt,’ &, 
Superbly illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth, és, 
LARGE-PAPER pi ey — limited to 100 Copies, 
each numbered and ~ eu by the — printed on 

Japanese Vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

“A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of Morocco 
than are to be found in sober and solid works on that dilapidated and 
crumbling bulwark of Islam.”—Scotsman. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. 
By T. C. ARTHUR. 
ee A illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, lés, 

“(We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a very interesting and informing 
book, the illustrations to which are instinct with life and reality.” 

“Many stories be of etmpend le sete 
in India are aA in Mr. Arthur's boo -He concludes his narra- 


book.. 
tive chapters with an urgent cred for police reform in India, based 
upon = sions giving by recen of a very d ting 








OUR ENGLISH C COUSINS. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Fully illustrated, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A bright and pleasant little illustrated volume.”—Atheneaum, 


FEDERAL BRITAIN ; or, Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. B Fr P. DE LABILLIERE, 
wg a. ra the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
‘The Ear ly History of the Colony of Victoria.’ With 
Chapter on ‘ Imperial Defence’ by Sir George S. Clarke, 

. .G. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Labilliére’s book is an extremely useful and interesting con 

8 powerfully to the Imagination 


subject that ap 
ee in the ‘old country’ or 


ic sentiment of eg 
coattane ar the world.”—Daily 


IN the LAND ‘of the TUI: My 
Journal in New Zealand. ~ a ROBERT WILSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. clot. 


DANTE 4G. ROSSETTI and the 
PRE- RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Ros- 
setti’s Paintings. 8vo. cloth, 12s 

« ed as an Sppereesen of the wider ‘significance of the Pre- 

Raphaelite movement, and a criti account of Rossetti’s art and 

poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous contribution to the literature 

of the subject. The photogravures of aes pictures in them- 
or the book one to be coveted by all who are interested in 
art.” —TZimes. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 


ee Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo 
cloth, 12s, 
“ A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of rot and whim- 
sical touches, and written with a decided distinction of st 
um. 


Ythene 
“It is a surprise and a refreshment in these days of morbid and 
——. heroines to meet with one so well content with life, of so 
a countenance, as is the young lady who gives her name to 
Sydne Christian’s novel, ‘Sarah.’ “The author has the gift of presenta- 
tion, his characters stand out as his ae ar aeee — have 
brilliant limpidity of effect ; the is ..The 
charm of freshness is on the book.” nal New 
“ At last we have & story of @ woman and of “womanhood which may 
be read w' oe and p ‘Sarah: a Survival,’ by Sydney 
, is a remarkable work in peed sense. it ws rarely 0 ginal 
and not shesuneia, itis thoughtful and not p t is 
as a narrative and extremely clever as a study of pad, it is written 
in admirable arya and abounds in humour of a quiet, delectable 
kind. ‘Sarah’ is a gem; so is her old uncle Dan, who rebukes his prim 
and proper ae Rachel by observing that he is ‘thankful to say it 
never enters Sarah’s head to be grateful.’”— World. 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 


EDITH E. CUTHELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ A story that will unquestionably interest a large circle of readers.” 
Scotsman. 


“The author gives a very pleasant and fanciful turn to the refined 
and touching love story, of which she makes an encircling garland of 
roses and laurels for the figure of Wagner.”— World. 


FIRE ISLAND. _ By George 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘The Black Bar,’ &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The book is always lively and amusing.” —Scotsman. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ” &e. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 
“The story is capitally told and full of fresh interest.’ “ay 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD., 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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SEELEY & CO’S BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


STITERR<A LEON EG 


AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By the Right Rev. E. G. INGHAM, Bishop of Sierra Leone. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Monthly, 


PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
The Subject for JUNE is— 


FREDERICK WALKER. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


With Four Plates and many minor Illustrations, 


“These seventy-eight pages, with their excellent illustrations, contain nearly all that posterity will 
care to know about this brilliant young artist.”—Zimes, 


JANUARY No.—“ The Etchings of Rembrandt.” By P. G. Hamerton. 


‘It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work,”—<Spectator. 


FEBRUARY No.—“ Malta, and the Knights Hospitallers.” By Rev. W. K. RB. 


“ Most choice and admirable.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


MARCH No.—“ Josiah Wedgwood.” By Professor Church. 
‘Put into the sympathetic hands of Professor Church this theme has received most excellent treat- 


ment, The four photogravures are especially good, and the twenty-eight blocks which illustrate the text 
well chosen and admirably reproduced,”—Studio. 


— Jules Bastien Lepage.” By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 


‘*The clever authoress has done her work excellently well.”—Black and White, 
MAY No.—‘* Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” By F. G. Stephens. 


“As a storehouse of facts about Rossetti the volume, which is beautifully got up, and only costs 
half-a-crown, is of considerable value,”—TZimes. 


THE 





NEW EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. 


LOFTIE. New and Abridged Edition. With 30 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 38. 6d. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural Life in France in Peace 


and War, By P. G. HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source to Sea. 


WARDEN PAGE, With Map, 4 Etchings, and 16 other Illustrations, 
Price 78, 6d. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR, and its ANTIQUITIES. 


By JOHN LL. WARDEN PAGE, With Map, Etchings, and many other I1lustrations, 
Price 7s, 6d, 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST SOMERSET. By 


JOHN LL. WARDEN PAGE, With Maps, Etchings, and many other Illustrations, 
Price 7s. 6d, 
The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE: its Scenery and Antiquities. 
By JOHN LEYLAND. With Map, Etchings, Engravings, and many other Illustrations. 
A few Large-Paper Copies, price 12s, 6d., remain. 


The YORKSHIRE COAST and the CLEVELAND HILLS and 
DALES, By JOHN LEYLAND. With Maps, Etchings, and many other Illustrations, 
A few Large-Paper Copies, price 12s, 6d., remain. 





By John LL. 





London; SEELEY & CO. Lrurrep, Essex-street, Strand. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE 


BRITISH MISSION 
TO UGANDA IN 1893. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., 


British Commissioner, 
Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 


With an Introduction by Lord CROMER, G.C.M.G., 
and Forty Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 21s. 


TIMES.— The subject of Uganda has for the 
first time been made attractive to the general 
reader. The book has the quality of actuality 
which is so often developed by the training of the 
man of the world. It tells precisely what every- 
body wants to know, and notwithstanding the 
modest disclaimer of any original scientific infor- 
mation with which the author accompanies his 
narrative, few people will lay down the volume 
without feeling that the vexed question of our 
communications with the interior has acquired a 
reality which it did not possess before.” 


SIR GERALD PORTAL'S 
MISSION TO UGANDA. 


STANDARD.—‘Sir Gerald Portal and his 
editor, Mr. Rodd, have together given us a volume: 
that is deeply interesting, not only for the light 
that it throws upon life in Central Africa, but for 
the close personal view that it presents of a man 
who was certain to have risen to the highest dis- 
tinction in the service of his country.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—‘So bright and fresh 
and manly is his record that we hardly know any 
book of travel on the Dark Continent that surpasses 
those first eight chapters for clear description and 
vivid picture,” 


SIR GERALD PORTALS 
MISSION TO UGANDA. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘In a word, his description 
of the expedition is one of the most deeply interest- 
ing records of East Africa ever written. The 
numerous illustrations in it are very well executed,. 
and there is an excellent map of the route to and 
the country surrounding Uganda. No one who 
wants to understand the East African problem can 
afford to neglect this book.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“The value of the 
publication at this moment is great, throwing as it 
does a strong light on all the questions which are 
to-day before the country respecting Uganda and 
the regions through which it is approached from 
the east...... We cannot speak too highly of the 
way in which the editing has been done by Mr, 
Rennell Rodd.” 


SIR GERALD PORTAL'S 
MISSION TO UGANDA. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Even more, per- 
haps, than the dead diplomatist’s official report, 
this book is at present our most valuable document 
for the decision of the problems of British East 
Africa, For Mr. Rodd’s memoir and editing there 
can wait nothing but the fullest gratitude. It isa. 
valuable monograph of an expert on countries and 
questions vital to British interests.” 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford-street, W.C.,. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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HRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS.—For further 
ILLUSTRATIONS (PLANS, &c.) of the accepted Design, see the 
BUILDER of JUNE 23. Post free 4jd. 
Fublisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


[THE NEW REViIE W. 


Contents. JULY. Price One Shilling. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By H. H. Johnston. 
The GOVERNMENT and the BUDGET. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P. 

The REAL MADAME SANS-GENE. By A. D. Vandam. 
The ART of the HOARDING. Illustrated. 

1, Jules Cheret. 

2. Dudley Hardy. 

3. Aubrey Beardsley. 


SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (III.) 

A DRAMATIC REALIST to his CRITICS. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
MUNICIPALITIES at WORK: BIRMINGHAM. By F. Dolman. 
EDMUND YATES: an Appreciation and a Retrospect. By T. H. S. 








GILES DEARLOVE. (AShort Story.) By Lady Lindsay. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gunsberg. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 
OMCZOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
General Diseases. 
London: James Epps & Co. Limited, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 





ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1894. Part I., containing the Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings held in January and February last. With 16 
Plates. Price 12s. 

To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover-square, W.; or 
through any Bookseller. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. net, 


A POCKET FLORA of EDINBURGH 


AND THE 


SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


A Collection and Full Description of all Phanerogamic and 
the Principal Cryptogamic Plants, Classified after the 
Natural System, with an Artificial Key and a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, round corners, with a Map of 
Edinburgh and District, price 3s. 6d. net. 


By C. 0. SONNTAG, 


The Royal —— School, Edinburgh, formerly Secretary of 
he Microscopical Society of Glasgow, &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ARMY SERIES 
OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. 
By E. HOEFER. 
Edited by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
“The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction 
under the eyes of English readers in a neat and handy 


form. Besides having the military flavour, they are models 
of style.” —Scctsman. 


Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 


THIRD and ENLARGED EDITION, concluding 
‘ Principles of Ethics,’ now ready. 


8vo. cloth, 15s. net, 
AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


A SUPPLEMENT, containing the Added Chapters, and 
Complete Index, 8vo. cloth, 4s. net. 





Just published, 


FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; 
Or, the Conquest of Abyssinia. 


By SHIHAB AL DIN AHMAD B ‘ABD AL 
KADIR B SALIM B, UTHMAN, 


Edited from an Arabic MS. by S. ARTHUR STRONG. 
Part I. price 3s. net. 


WiLLtaMs & NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 2s. 


HYSICAL DEFECTS, including EYESIGHT, 
which disqualify Candidates for Military Service. By N. C. 
MACNAMARA. 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 11, New Burlington-street. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”—Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
BREMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Well adapted to accomplish eyed ielgey 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


a Handy Book of | 








Seeond Edition now ready, much enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


(QUE MORALITY and the MORAL QUESTION 
By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, M.B. F.B.8. : 


London: J. & A. Churchill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELL 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
NOTES and QUERIES for Apri 29th, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY ofthe EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION,’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 8d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery. 
lane, E.C. ; : F 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
PO nag - Francis, Notesand Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery. 
ne, E.C. 














Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d. ‘ . 
Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


The Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :-— 

English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
. Places of Charles IL—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III, at the Battle of the Boyne—‘The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“*Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—* Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—“‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 











Philology. 
Ten: ~-Puzzle—Rickets—American BSpelling—Snob— 
Jolly -Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in ..ce-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the Bee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘ Persii Satire —Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Ranz’—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Vills at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. E. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery- 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistlet Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumol- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keyi— 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0, — Napoleoa- 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C, 
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J. M. Dent & Co.’s List of Old English Novels. 


POR eae 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 
LAURENCE STERNE.—WORKS. 6 vols. Edited, with Intro- 


ductions, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and Photogravure Illustrations after Drawings by E. J. 
WHEELER. 15s, net; or in cloth box, 17s. 6d. net. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 83 vols. 7s. 6d. net. | MEMOIR: a Selection from the LETTERS and SERMONS 





of YORICK, and The HISTORY of a GOOD WARM 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. WATCH COAT. 2 vols. 5s. net. 


CORINNE; or, Italy. By Mapame ve Sraetx. Translated from 


the French, with an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and Illustrations by H. 8S. GREIG, 


ohee Sire VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
JANE AUSTEN.—NOVELS. Edited by R. Brey Jonnson, with 


Portrait and 30 Photogravure Illustrations by W. C. COOKE. 10 vols. fcap 8vo. 22s, 6d. net; or 
in cloth box, 26s. net, 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net. EMMA, 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net. NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 2 vols. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net. 4s. 6d. net. 


HENRY MACKENZIE.—The MAN of FEELING, with Portrait 


and 3 Photogravure Illustrations by H. 8. GREIG. 2s, 6d, net. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK.—NOVELS. Edited by Ricuarp 
yong epee LL.D. 10 vols. with Portraits and other Frontispieces, 25s. net; or in cloth box, 
. 6d, net. 
HEADLONG HALL. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 
MELINCOURT. 2 vols. 5s."net. 


The MISFORTUNES of ELPHIN. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 
CROTCHET CASTLE. 1 vol. 2s. 6d, net. 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. | GRYLL GRANGE. 2 vols. 5s. net. 

MAID MARIAN. 1 vol, 2s. 6d. net. CALIDORE and MISCELLANEA. 1 vol. 2s. 6d, net. 


The BRONTES (Charlotte, Emily, and Anne)—WORKS. 12 vols. 
a, Ang ee Illustrations from Drawings by H. 8. GREIG. 30s, net; or in cloth box, 
. 6d, net. 


JANE EYRE. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
SHIRLEY. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
VILLETTE. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
The PROFESSOR. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. | The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 2 vols, 5s. net. 


HENRY FIELDING.—WORKS. 12 vols. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction to each Novel, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
after Drawings by E. J. WHEELER and H. RAILTON, and Reproduction of Portrait by 
HOGARTH, and Facsimile of an Agreement. 30s. net; or in cloth box, 33s. 6d. net. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS. 2 vols. 5s. net. MISCELLANIES. 2 vols., containing A JOURNEY from 


TOM JONES. 4 vols. 10s. net. this WORLD to the NEXT and A VOYAGE to LISBON, 
AMELIA. 3 vols. 7s, 6d. net. &e. 5s. net, 
JONATHAN WILD. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. tic 


FANNY BURNEY.—NOVELS. Edited by R. Briwtey Jounson. 
ag ae and 15 Photogravure Illustrations by W. C. COOKE. 5 vols. 12s, 6d. net; or in cloth 
x, 15s, ne 


EVELINA. 2 vols, 5s. net. ] CECILIA. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.—NOVELS. 12 vols. With 24 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations, 30s. net; or in cloth box, 338. 6d. net. 
BELINDA. 2 vols. 5s. net. | PATRONAGE. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
LEONORA. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. HARRINGTON. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


ENNUI. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. | 
VIVIAN. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. | ORMOND. 1 vol. 2s, 6d. net. 
HELEN. 2 vols. 5s, net. 


The ABSENTEE. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH.—WORKS. 6 vols. With 21 Etchings, 
Photogravures, and other Illustrations by J. JELLICOE, H. RAILTON, W. C. COOKE, H. 8. 
GREIG, and H.G. WEBB. 15s. net; or in cloth box, 17s. 6d. net. 

POEMS. Edited by AUSTIN Dopson. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. | The CITIZEN of the WORLD. Edited by Austin Dozson. 
PLAYS. Edited by AUSTIN DoBgon. 1 vol. 2s. 6d, net. 2 vols. 5s, net. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. The BEE, and other Essays. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


The ROMANCES of ALEXANDRE DUMAS. In 48 vols. 


Containing many Volumes hitherto untranslated, Crown 8vo. illustrated with Photogravures, 
Etchings, and Engravings, 38. 6d. net per vol. 


| POEMS. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


bait ae HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 2 vols. 
| 5s. net. 





Volumes already published. 
The THREE MUSKETEERS, 2 vols. 7s. net. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols. 7s. net. 


Volumes in preparation. 
OLYMPE DE CLEVES. (Hitherto untranslated.) 2 vols. 
7s. net. 


is. net. 
; . 108. 6d. . 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 6 vols. 21s. net. ea THaIts NECKLACH. 9 vols. fe — 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 2 vols. 7s. net. ANGE parse i, * on, of the — — 7s. net. 
LA ; ; LA COMTESS . 4 vols, 14s, net. 
JORME DE MONSOREAU; or, Chicot the | CHeVALIER DB MAISON-ROUGE. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


The BLACK TULIP. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. net. 
The FORTY-FIVE (GUARDSMEN). 2 vols. 7s. net. The COMPANIONS of JEHU. (Hitherto untranslated.) 
The TWO DIANAS. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. net. 


2 vols. 7s. net. 
The PAGE of the DUKE of SAVOY. 2 vols. 7s. net. The WHITES and the BLUES. (Hitherto untranslated.) 
The CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL; or, the Con- 


2 vols. 7s. net. _ , 
spirators. 1 vol. 3. 6d. net. The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. 4 vols. 14s. net. 
The REGENT’S DAUGHTER. 1 vol. 3s, 6d. net." | 





| The SHE WOLVES of MACHECOUL. (Hitherto un- 
translated.) 2 vols. 7s. net. 





LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Invested Funds., - £8,406,405. 


FIRE— 
LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
Either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


Apply for Prospectus. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


REALITIES OF ACCIDENT ASSURANCE, 
£2,700 
PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
YW: B,MASSY, } secretaries, 
ALLENS SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
OF THE 


WAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10s. 6d., 16s, 6d., 
and 25s. each, For a Present or Memento you 
could not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 

Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 

Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

Saves fully 15/. in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 

Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 

. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FINAaL_y. 

A pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the day 

can produce. 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to guide 
us in selecting a pen. 











PIS oto 





GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear, 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 4s, to 198, each. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs, 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to suit your Handwriting. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 
SAVE £3 A YEAR 
by Shaving yourself with 
“WINOLIA® SHAVING SOAP, 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS—Premier, 6d. ; 
Toilet, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.; Vestal, 2s. 
VINOLIA SHAVING ee 1s.; Toilet, 2s. ; 
es 








YF 8's COCOAIN B&B, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (breken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oll, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—‘ COCOAINE,” a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. I 
active principle, being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly ee | the system. Sold only in Packets and 
Tins, labelled “‘JAMES EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 


London.” 
EK ? Ff 8’8 COCOAIN & 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


best remedy for 
HEARTBURN 
GOUT, 





The 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA' 


and INDIGESTION, 
Ana Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions 
Children, and Infan 





London: J. M. DENT & CO, Aldine House, 69, Great Eastern-street. 


ts. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


*,* This 1s a Selection only. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
§T laa STORIES. 
PHILIST | BABYLON. 
The BECKONING HAND. 
IN ALL SHADE 
FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE, 
The DEVIL’S DIE. 
THIS MORTAL COIL. 
The TENTS of SHEM. 
The GREAT TABOO. 
DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. 
BLOOD ROYAL. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 

A RECOILING ee 
FOR LOVE and HONO 
JOHN “gaat _ HIS OF eLPMATR. 
HONEST D 
A PHODIGAL'S HROGRESS. 
FOLLY MOR iN. 
LIRUTENANT 1 ee 
FOUND GUIL 
FETTERED aj Lire. 
BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. 
The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 
LITTLE LADY LINTON. 

By BESANT AND RICE. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. 

THIS SON of —- 

MY LITTLE GIR 

The CASE of MR. MS LUCRAFT. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

The MONKS of THELEMA. 
"TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
The SEAMY SIDE. 

The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. 
ALL in a GARDEN _ 
etek ta FORSTE 
UNCLE JACK. 
CHILDREN of GIBE 
The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
HERR PAULUS. 
FOR FAITH and  —_—_— 
TO CALL HER MIN 
The BELL of ST. PAUL'S. 
The HOLY ROSE 
ARMOREL of LYONESSE. 
sT. pe ger A S by the TOWER. 
The IVORY GA 
VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
‘The SHADOW of the SWORD. 
A CHILD owe — 
GOD and t 
ANNAN WATER. *"; The NEW ABELARD. 
The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. 
LOVE ME FOR EVER 
MATT: a Story of a Caravan. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. 
The MASTER of the MINE. 
The HEIR of LINNE. 

By HALL CAINE, 

The SHADOW of a CRIME. 
A SON of HAGAR. 
The DEEMSTER. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


ARMADALE. AFTER DARK. 

NO NAME. A ROGUE'S LIFE, 
ANTONINA. BASIL. 

HIDE and SEEK, The DEAD SECRET. 


UEEN of HEARTS. 

Y MISCELLANIES. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. 
The MOONSTONE. 

MAN and WIFE 

POOR MISS FINCH. 
MISS or MRS.? 

The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 
The LAW and the LADY. 
The TWO DESTINIES. 
The HAUNTED HOTEL. 
The FALLEN LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL’S — 
The BLACK R 

oF uae = SCIENCE. 
The EVIL GENIUS. 
LITTLE NOVELS. 

The LEGACY of CAIN. 
BLIND LOVE. 





y B. M. CROKER. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
The MAN-HUNTER. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! 
TRACKED and TAKEN 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 
The MAN from MANCHESTER. 
A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 
IN the GRIP of the LAW. 


WANTED 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


DIANA BARRINGTON. 
LET.” 


y LINK. 
SUSPICION AROUSED. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A POINT of HONOUR. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
BELLA DONNA. 


POLLY. 

The SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

The LADY of BRANTOME. 

FATAL ZERO. 

STRANGE SECRETS. 


By RB, E. FRANCILLON. 
OLYMPIA. 
ONE by ONE. 
go COPHETUA. 
A REAL QUEEN. 
KING or KNAVE. 
ROMANCES of the LAW. 


By ee GIBBON 
ROBIN GRA 
FOR LACK of GOLD 
WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? 
IN HONOUR B 
IN LOVE and WAR. 
FOR the KING. 
QUEEN of the MEADOW. 
IN PASTURES GR 
The FLOWER of the. FOREST. 
A HEART'S PROB 
The BRAKS of YARROW. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. 
The DEAD HEART. 
BY MEAD and STREAM. 
HEART'S DELIGHT. 
FANGY FREE. 
LOVING a DREAM. 
A HARD KNO 
BLOOD-MONEY. 


By Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. 
| RED SPIDER. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An HEIRESS of RED DOG. 
The LUCK of ROARING CAMP. 
CALIFORNIAN STORIKS. 
— CONROY. 


MARUJA 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. 


m JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


ELLIOR QUENTIN. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. 

DUST. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. 

BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 

MISS ee aaa 

LOVE—or 

a iD” POINDEXTER'S DISAPPEAR- 


The ‘SPECTRE of the CAMERA. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of 
“ — Bawn.’ 
IN DURANCE VIL 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 
A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 


MARVEL. 
A MODERN CIRCE. 


EVE. 





By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. 


THAT OTHER PERSON, 





By E. LYNN LINTON. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 
The WORLD WELL LOST. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? 
WITH a SILKEN THREAD. 
The ar of the FAMILY. 


ie: he IONE. 
PASTON CAREW. | SOWING the WIND. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTE 
A FAIR SAXON. | a TNLEY ROCHFORD. 
MISS MISANTHROPE 
DONNA QUIXOTE. | MAID of ATHENS. 
The COMET of a SEASO. 
CAMIOLA: a Girl witha Bisene. 


y W. H. MALLOCK. 


The NEW REPUBLIC 
A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
FIGHTING the AIR. | WRITTEN in FIRE. 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. 

OPEN! SESAME! 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

JOSEPH’S COAT. | VAL STRANGE. 
A MODEL FATHER. 

COALS of FIRE. | HEARTS. 
BY the GATE of the SEA. 

The WAY of the WORLD. 

A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. 
FIRST —, on 
CYNIC FORTU 

OLD BLAZER'S. HERO. 

BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. 
The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 

By GEORGES OHNET. 
DOCTOR RAMEAU. | A LAST LOVE. 
A WEIRD GIFT. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. | Ihe PRIMROSE PATH. 
The GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By OUIDA. 
HELD in BONDAGE. 
STRATHMORE. | CHANDOS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | IDALIA, 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'’S ee 


. a 
A DOG of FLANDERS. | SIGN. 

IN a WINTER CITY. | ARIADNE. 
MOTHS | FR 


. . 
ES pi a BIMB 

IN MAREMMA WAN 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. | 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHO 
A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 
OTHMAR. | GUILDEROY 
RUFFINO. SYRLIN, 
SANTA BARBARA 

WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
AT HER MERCY. L wom 


- MIRE ‘omen 

The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE 
The FAMILY SCAPEGRACE, 
The FOSTER BROTHERS. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
WALTER’S WORD. | 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 
WHAT HE COST HER. 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A MARINE RESIDENCE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
gg to ie wi WE tat a 
UNDER ONE ROOF. | CARLYON'S * YEAR. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
ry? PRIVATE VIEWS. 

GRAPE from a THORN. 
PROM EXILE. | KIT: a Memory. 


DA 
FRESCOES. 
ES. 


FOUND DEAD. 


HALVES. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Insts of nearly 600 Novels will be sent free. 


By JAMES PAYN (continued), 
FOR CASH ONLY. | EA CANON’S WARD, 


HOLIDAY TASKS. 
SUNN 
GLOW-WORM TALE Bb. ¥ STORIES, 
The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. 
The BURNT MILLION 

The WORD and the WILL. 
A PRINCE of the BLOOD. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The ROMANCE of a STATION. 
The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. 


y CHARLES READE, 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
HARD CASH. | PEG  WOFFINGTON. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTON 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. os FOUL PLAY. 
PUT YOURSELF ered —— 


O 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF. 
A TERRIBLE aaa tn ATION. 
The WANDERING H ‘- 
A SIMPLETON. | A WOMAN-HATER. 
Sonn etek and DOUBLEFACE. 
— st — of —, a ee 

T. 


NIM. e JI 
A PERILOUS 3 SECRET. oS SEADIANA. 


By Mrs. J. H. erneaiy. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 
The UNINHABITED HOUSE. 
WEIRD STORIES. FAIRY WATER. 
PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. 
The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 
The NUN’S CURSE. | IDLE TALES, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
ROUND the GALLEY FIRE. 
ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. 
IN the MIDDLE WATCH. 


A MMOCK. 

The MYSTERY of the ‘“‘OCEAN STAR.” 

iy poner of JENNY HARLOWE. 
N OCEAN TRAGEDY. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A FELLOW of TRINITY. 
The JUNIOR DEAN. 
The MASTER of ST. BENEDICT'S. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

MEMOIRS of a LANDLADY. 

ROGUES and VAGABONDS. 

The RING o’ BELLS. 
MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS. 
MARY JANE MARRIED. 
ae of TO-DAY. | DRAMAS of LIFE. 

KLETOP’S CRIME. 

ZEP, a Circus Story. | MY TWO WIVES. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The piiyi ae - on DYKE. 
The GOLDEN 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, 
HOODWINKED. | 
The LOUDWATER TRA 
BURGO’S ROMANCE 
By BR. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
PRINCE OTTO. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
MR. ceeerens bee 28 
The GOLDEN LIO GRANPERE. 
The AMERICAN SENATOR, 
FRAU FROHMANN. bs 
KEPT in the DARK. 


BACK to LIFE. 
RAGEDY. 


MARION FAY. | 
The LAND-LEAGUERS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By MARK TWAIN. 

TOM SAWYER. A TRAMP , 
; Bes WHITE ELEPHA 
A PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 

of EUROPE. x © on GILDED AGE. 
HUCKLEBERRY FIN. 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 
| The PRINCE and the PAUPER. 
MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 
A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 
ARTHUR. 


By gee ee WINTER. 


CAVALR YL 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 
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